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G-E Motorized Power is a 
practical and economical 
application of electric power. 
“Built in’? or connected to 
all types of industrial ma- 
chines or household appli- 
ances, G-E Motorized Power 
provides the flexibility re- 
quired by the infinite vari- 
ety of power applications 
in modern practice. 
Wherever power is needed 
to lift, to drive, to turn, 
G-E Motorized Power means 
maximum speed and econ- 
omy. 


General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Miles of G-E Motors 


Hundreds of G-E motors on one floor of a modern textile 
mill; thousands in the whole mill. Here, motors driving 
single machines. There, a motor driving a group. 


That’s G-E Motorized Power in the textile mill—picking, 
carding, spinning, winding, weaving. 


The first contract, to equip an entire textile mill with motors 
was placed with General Electric in 1893. In design and in 
application of motors and control, also in the number of 
units of motorized power furnished, General Electric has 
held leadership in the textile industry for 34 years. 


There are more than 2,000 industrial applications of 
G-E Motorized Power. For every type of power-need G-E 
Motorized Power is today available—single units for heavy 
duty or thousands for complete equipment—from one two- 


hundredth h.p. to 9,000 h.p. 


~fitted to every need 


otorized Power 
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Ld Brookmire 


organization, which more than 23 
years ago began its service to invest- 
ors, has today grown so large that 
the entire floor pictured above is re- 
quired to accommodate its staff. In one 
form or another each member of this 
staff is daily working in the interests 
of each individual subscriber. When 
you subscribe to Brookmire Service 
you know that instead of being ad- 
vised by an individual or two, or an 
understaffed organization you are 
dealing with one adequately equip- 
ped to serve you promptly and per- 
sonally, and to give your investments 
the benefit of the mature grou 

consideration of a carefully amaia 
Investment Council of twelve men. 


The Value of the Service 
is Self-Evident 


It is obvious that the Brookmire or- 
ganization could not have attained its 
present size and have established itself 
so firmly throughout the country un- 
lessit had proved itself of outstanding 
value to a constantly growing num- 


ber of subscribers. The growth of 


Ghe Investment Succes, 
of Our Subscribers * ll 
Quilt this Organi, ation 











Brookmire Service is measured solely 
by theinvestmentsuccess of thosewho 
follow its advice. That we are larger 
and stronger today than ever before 
is proof of continuously increasing 
appreciation of Brookmire Service 
which could come only from definitely 
successful results. 


The Nature of the Service 


Brookmire Bulletins are sent to sub- 
scribers weekly, fortnightly and 
monthly. They represent the conclu- 
sions reached by our investment ex- 
perts after the most careful investiga- 
tions and analyses. For years these 
men have studied the economic trends 
that influence the rise and fall of se- 
curity prices, and for years they have 
watched and studied the action and 
history of individual stocksand bonds. 
The recommendations contained in 
the bulletins are clear, non-technical 
and to the point. They tell you exactly 
what stocks and bonds to buy—at the 

roper time for purchase. From these 
Pal etins alone you can govern your 
investment conduct and, judging by 
the experience of other clients from 
coast to coast, materially increase the 
size of your income. . . . safely and 
consistently. Moreover, in addition 
to bulletins each subscriber is 
urged to consult with us by letter 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 















or in person on any specific or 
general question of investment 
..» at any time. 


For a Larger, Safer Income 
Cut This Coupon Now 


With Brookmire Service so readily 
available there is no reason why you 
should not make use of it as an aid in 
safeguarding your capital and build- 
ing a greater than average income re- 
turn from your investments. For your 
own interest you should return this 
coupon without delay. It will bring 
you facts about investment and about 
Brookmire Service, a current set of 
bulletins that tell what policy is best 
now. This data can readily mean 
thousands of dollars to you, just as to 
the other investorswho through send- 
ing in a similar Brookmire coupon 
learned of the ability of Brookmire’s 
to serve them. If you are in our neigh- 
borhood you are invited tocall and in- 
spect the entire Brookmire organiza- 
tion. In the meantime clip the coupon! 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Please send me complete information on 
Brookmire Service, together with a current set 
of bulletins: Also your record showing every 
recommendation during 1926, with prices at 
time of purchase and at recent levels. It is 
understood that I am in no way obligated. 
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Subscribe to FORBES 


“I simply wish to say that I enjoy your magazine immensely—it is far more helpful to me than 
any other to which I subscribe and I do not think there is much room for improvement.” 
E. M. Smith, J. R. Smith Color Company, 195 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
“I regard Forbes Magazine as one of the most interesting and instructive publications that comes 
to my desk. It is particularly valuable in giving me a clear idea of business conditions all over 
the country.” 
W. M. Shepard, Vice President, The California Oregon Power Company, Medford, Oregon. 
“I consider it an ideal publication for the few minutes available to Business Men who are Busy 
Men, as they will find therein the Important Items and news of current times and happenings.” 
P. E. Johnson, The First National Bank, Stuart, Nebraska. 
“I wish to compliment you on your magazine. It certainly is a magazine for the busy business 
man. I subscribe for about a dozen and a half magazines and trade journals and must say that I 
get more satisfaction out of Forbes than of all the rest put together. I look forward to receiving 
each new issue.” 
B. R. Moore, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, York, Penna. 


A Convenient Way to Subscribe 


Forbes is published twice a month, 24 times a year. The subscription rate is $5 per year. Just 
fill in and mail coupon below: 


FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Date 
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All a Send FORBES for one year. I enclose $5 ($5.50 in Canada—$6 Foreign) or I will remit on receipt of 
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The COACH - 


‘S95 


The Touring & 5 2 5 


- or Roadster - - 


TheCoupe - 625 


a. ae 
Gage. . 7S 


TheLandau - 745 
eas a 


¥-Ton Truck 
eis 25 


1-Ton Truck 
(Chassis Only) 495 
All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Check Chevrolet 
Delivered Prices 


They include the lowest han- 
dling and financing charges 
available. 
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fer Economical Transportation 
ME TATU TAY 


in Chevrolet History 


Offering the most amazing quality in Chevrolet 
history, today’s Chevrolet is the most popular 
gear-shiftautomobile the world has ever known. 


Quality in design! Quality in construction! 
Quality in appearance and performance! Never 
before has a low-priced car possessed them to 
such an amazing degree— 


—because no other low-priced car combines 
the progressiveness of Chevrolet and the diver- 
sified experience, the vast resources and match- 
less facilities of General Motors. 


Here is quality obtainable at prices which reflect 
thesavings of tremendous productionand which 
emphasize the willingness to share these savings 
with the public. 


Here is that most desired object of American 
life today; a car of amazing quality—for every- 
body, everywhere! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Looking Ahead With the Forbes Editors 





E are pleased to announce a 

particularly novel and timely 
article on “How the Giants of Big 
Business Companies Keep Fit.” In 
the preparation of this subject we 
have had the hearty co-operation of 
distinguished leaders in American in- 
dustry and finance. 

Thus the readers of ForBEs will 
see in a new light such figures as 
Charles E. Mitchell, president of the 
National City Bank; Eugene G. 
Grace, president of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company; Judge Gary, chair- 
man of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration; Charles H. Sabin, chair- 
man of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany; General Atterbury, head of 
the Pennsylvania System and other 
men of like standing. 


B. PATTERSON, president of 

e the National Cash Register 

Company, has written exclusively 

for ForsEs an article on what sales 

training has done and is doing for 
his famous establishment. 

Many writers on business subjects 
treat with seeming authority on how 
salesmen are perfected in their craft. 
The article which we are about to 
publish by Mr. Patterson rises above 
all theory, telling how since 1894 the 
Cash Register Company has conduct- 
ed with success its plan of sales train- 
ing. 

, men everywhere will find 
profit in the record. In that organi- 
zation, the sales school and the sales 
convention are regarded as indispen- 
sable. All new salesmen have to at- 
tend the school and all salesmen have 
to attend the conventions. 

The much-discussed question of 
education in its application to sales- 
manship is considered by Mr. Patter- 
son. It is desirable, he says, that 
salesmen should be at least high 
school graduates. ‘Education should 
give a man the ability to think 
quickly and to observe accurately,” 
he says: 

“These are qualities that salesmen 
find most helpful. Education gives 
a man a facility with words. Unless 
the salesman is able to express him- 
self convincingly, he is hopelessly 
handicapped.” 

An interesting feature of the com- 
pany’s training system is that it does 
not send a man to the sales school un- 
til he has first demonstrated that he 
can sell. 


ERLIN HALL AYLES- 
WORTH, president of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, has 
written a special article for Forses 
on the new relationship established 
among millions of people through 


the medium of the radio. Broadcast- 
ing, Mr. Aylesworth points out, is 
playing a greater part continually in 
the lives of the people. This article, 
by the head of the new agency of 
communication which has _ reached 
an extent all but infinite, will be a 
notable feature of our pages. 


GNES C. LAUT, author of 

“Lords of the North,” “Path- 
finders of the West,” historian of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and of 
other great concerns and movements, 
has started on a trip through the 
West and, after exhaustive research, 
will prepare an article for Forses 
on the problems and possibilities of 
American farming. 


N article which has been in 

preparation will soon appear 
showing to what extent American in- 
dustrial success is due to research 
work. This is an _ authoritative 
article tracing the effect through the 
activities of such companies as West- 
ern Electric, General Motors, West- 
inghouse and the Kodak Company. 
It shows the impetus and inspira- 
tion derived from Lord Kelvin’s 
work, 


E are about to present the 
Wy success story of Charles J. 
Webb, head of the Wood Institute 
of America and a leader in textiles 
of various kinds. His struggle against 
poverty begun in childhood, his pic- 
turesque successes as a salesman and 
his rise to the massing of millions 
reads like popular fiction. 


DWARD MARSHALL who, 

in our issue of June 15, started 
the pace in the discussion of the new 
meaning to business of aerial flight, 
is coming along with other articles 
for ForBEs, 

Mr. Marshall’s acquaintance with 
leaders is extensive and intimate. 
While he writes with authority on 
aviation, having made a long study 
of this subject, he will also handle 
other matters of timely interest and 
importance. 


‘AUL CLAY in his next instal- 

ment deals with Business Barom- 
eters and Indices. He says, “There 
has been a general misconception on 
the part of business index builders, 
both academic and mercantile.” He 
explains that the trouble has been, 
“not in the barometers but in the 
fallacious theories of interpretation.” 
His article on the great utility of these 
barometers under proper construction 
and interpretation makes interesting 
reading to all concerned in the fore- 
cast of business. He says that one 
cannot say how business now com- 
pares with that of a month ago or 





mr 


a year ago or any past date unless he 
has some average or composite to 
use as a basis for the comparison. 

“Let us,” says Mr. Clay, “exoner- 
ate the business barometers. They 
have a great utility, in spite 
of the erroneous interpretations which 
have been placed upon them. As a 
base line, showing the course of gen- 
eral trade, they are indispensable. 
This should indeed be their chief and 
primary function, for one cannot 
think clearly about the present or 
future position of trade without first 
obtaining a definite knowledge of the 
history or course of trade down to 
the present moment.” 


66 HEN the Osages moved 

into their territory, it was 
marked so impossibly a desert that 
when defeated Sioux and Nez Perces 
warriors were detained by removal 
to the South, they almost died at the 
thought of having to live in the warm 
zone. Seminoles, Cherokees, Creeks, 
used to the heat of the South might 
survive there; but never Northern 
warriors. 

“Yet the Osages are to-day the 
richest people, race, nation on earth 
—bar not a single exception civilized 
or uncivilized in the world.” 

These extracts give a foretaste of 
a powerful article prepared on the 
modern American Indian for our 
pages. 

HILE Irenee duPont, chair- 

man of the duPont Company, 
treated of the splendid co-ordination 
of effort in the great organization 
he has directed, there are other firms 
in America handicapped by a lack 
of harmonious effort. We shall pre- 
sent an article prepared with care by 
an expert who has visited a number 
of industrial plants. The description 
is of unsatisfactory conditions in ac- 
tual factories, and we have made ar 
exception to our rule of submitting 
manuscripts to executives in question. 

The author was personnel director 
of the National City Company, as- 
sistant manager of industrial relations 
with the Eastman Kodak Company, 
has lectured before the Harvard 
School of Business Administration 
and was on the staff of the Amos 
Tuck School of Business, at Dart- 
mouth. This article will interest par- 
ticularly all workers dissatisfied with 
the management of their organiza- 
tions. 


NEW series by Charles W. 

Wood starts with a story of a 
city which through the 18th Amend- 
ment lost its success as a distillery 
center, and has found new equilli- 
brium as a place of diversified in- 
dustry. 
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Astor saw the trend in his day 


Rockefeller saw the trend in his 


What is the one most 


















significant trend in business 


in the day of John Jacob Astor 

and died poor. Astor saw the 
trend. A rapidly growing new coun- 
try meant rapidly increasing land val- 
ues. Land was the secret of fortune in 
that day. 


Gin the million men worked hard 


Many million men worked hard in 
business in the days of John D. Rocke- 
feller. He saw the trend. The develop- 
ment of the nation’s natural resources 
was the secret of fortune in his day. 


There is in business today a trend 
so pronounced, so self-evident that it 
is remarkable that anybody should fail 
to see it. Yet millions of men, doing 
their everyday work, are so close to 
business that they do not see. 


A few will see and profit. This ad- 
vertisement is addressed to the far- 
sighted few. 


What is the trend? It is definitely, 
irrevocably toward larger and larger 
business units. Toward  consolida- 
tions, mergers, great institutions. 


Two things have made this trend 
possible. One is transportation; the 
other is communication. One man, in 
an office in New York, can lift the tele- 
phone and project his personalizy into 
a dozen plants. He can step on a 
train at night and be in any one of the 
plants nextday. Without communica- 
tion and transportation there could be 
no big business. 


With larger business units, consoli- 
dations and mergers, come bigger re- 
sponsibilities, greater opportunities. 
They cannot be avoided. They must 
be met. But how? 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 








In Canapa, address the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 






today? 


When a business is small, one man 
can personally supervise all the various 
operations. But when the business 
becomes too large for him to do this, 
he must choose men to serve as his 
assistants, men who can take charge 
of whole departments, plants, dis- 
tricts. These men in turn must di- 
vide their responsibilities with care- 
fully picked junior executives. 


Who will be 
the Headliners in 1935? 


And here is the challenge of modern 
business. Only men who know the 
principles that apply in all executive 
work can handle these jobs. They 
must be men who understand more 
than the routine of one department. 
They must be men who know the re- 
lations and functions of all depart- 
ments; men with a knowledge of all the 
broad phases of business. 


To men like these, the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has a message of 
thrilling interest. In the last eighteen 
years the Institute, thru its famous 
Modern Business Course and Service, 
has prepared over 300,000 men to 
take advantage of these rich oppor- 
tunities. It is a Course for two types of 
men—executives who need an authori- 
tative business guide, and future 
executives who see the mod- 
ern trend in business and 


Mere Tuorpe, Editor of the 
“‘Nation’s Business” magazine, who 
has himself read the Institute Course, 
summarizes the growing need for ex- 
ecutives in these words: 


“‘American business today needs men with execu- 
tive training, men whose knowledge is broader 
than their own specialized positions. 


“The president of one of the ten largest corpora- 
tions said to me the other day: ‘Somewhere my 
successor is in training now.’ That situation is 
found in gvery successful business. Men are 
being studied as possible candidates to take the 
helm Jater on. No matter whether they are 
fifteen or forty years of age, office boy or vice- 
president, they are being sized up for bigger re- 
sponsibilities. 


“You are doing yeoman service in preparing men 
to carry on the bigger responsibilities of next 
year—and the next. Who will be the headliners 
in business in 1935 —to take the places of the 
Schwabs, Chryslers, Filenes, Stetsons, Kresges, 
Mitchells, and Willards? There is no question 
in my mind but that they will be numbered 
in the ranks of those who are applying them- 
selves in the watches of the night to the study 
of these broad economic facts.” 


The fortunes of today and tomorrow 
are to be made in executive manage- 
ment. And they will be made by the 
men who have the knowledge that is 
in this Course. Whether you are one 


of them will depend entirely upon your- 
self. 


If this plain statement of fact ap- 
peals to your judgment, we will count 
it a privilege to send you a very inter- 
esting and worthwhile book. Use the 
coupon below. 
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Business Is Two-Sided: 
Fall Outlook 


along normally. The Fall. out- 

look is not yet clear, but the 
majority of leaders make optimistic 
predictions. 

President A. P. Sloan, of Gen- 
eral Motors, tells me that he expects 
the automobile industry during the 
current half year to do within five 
or ten per cent. of the second half 
of last year, when very satisfactory 
results were achieved. 

While most of them talk more op- 
timistically than that, the fact is that 
many responsible men of affairs do 
not really look for anything better, 
for their own business or the coun- 
try as a whole, than pictured by Mr. 
Sloan. 

Violently conflicting views are held 
concerning stock market prospects. 
Mid-July brought a rise in the “av- 
erage’ New York Stock Exchange 
quotations to a new peak. This tri- 
umph was scored by the bulls despite 
bear opposition which at times was 
very aggressive. A “new top” invari- 
ably brings a fresh flood of bullish 
predictions. It was so in this in- 
stance. 

The basic argument 
of the bulls is that 
money rates are so 
low and the supply of 
funds so extremely 
plentiful that there is 
no adequate outlet ex- 
cept in the security 
markets. Sustained 
and pronounced 
though the advance in 
securities has been, 
the yields are still dis- 
tinctly better than the 
3% to 4 per cent. 
return on call money 
and the 43% to 45% 
rate for time loans— 
except, of course, on 
government, munici- 
pal and other gilt-edg- 
ed bonds enjoying tax 
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By B. C. Forbes 


privileges. Even the bears do not 
look for anything but very moderate 
firmness in money this crop-moving 
season. 

If cheap money were in itself a 
guarantee of a strong stock market, 
the bulls would have all the better 
of the argument. But other factors, 
of course, have to be taken into the 
reckoning. And these other factors 
are not uniformly favorable. 

Crop Outlook 

Eighteen-cent cotton, while due in 
part to very gratifying expansion in 
consumption stimulated by low prices, 
has been brought about also in part by 
less favorable news from the cotton 
country. Wheat reports are quite en- 
couraging and in consequence quota- 
tions have weakened. Forecasts of 
a smaller corn crop have sent the 
price 25 cents a bushel above a year 
ago. Taken as a whole, the outlook 
is for crops of satisfactory total vol- 
ume, thus giving promise of goodly 
traffic for the railroads. 

Building is somewhat off. Dis- 
astrous overproduction still afflicts 


PIG IRON PRODUCTION 7” U.S. 


( MILLIONS OF TONS) 





the oil industry. Steel production 


continues far from capacity. Price- 
cutting has made its appearance in the 


motor car industry. Rubber is very 
weak. The lumber trade is not pros- 
perous. Failures are heavy. Un- 
filled orders in the electric industry 
have fallen off a little. There is 
some employment but not a great 
deal. Retail trade is spotty, but has 
been helped in various sections by 
warm weather. 

On the other hand, railway traf- 
fic continues to rule above the mil- 
lion-cars mark weekly. Postal re- 
ceipts are very heavy. June exports 
and imports, which balance at $395,- 
000,000 each, are both comfortably 
above last year, when there was a 
small excess of exports. For the full 
fiscal year exports came within meas- 
urable distance of five billions—$4,- 
971,046,000—leaving an export bal- 
ance of $714,800,000. 

Dividend increases still far out- 
number reductions—a healthy sign. 

The general price level still creeps 
downward and is now the lowest in 
recent years, thus gradually making it 
more difficult for most 
enterprises to main- 
tain adequate profit 
margins. The big- 
gest and _ strongest 
companies are prov- 
ing able to meet this 
condition, but many 
other concerns are not 
faring so well. 

The picture, it will 
thus be seen, is two- 
sided. 

Except perhaps in 
the stock market, no 
inflation is visible. In- 
ventories are light so 
that any appreciable 
quickening of demand 
in the Fall would im- 
mediately cause more 
active industrial 
operations. 
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The Rising Tide of Simplification 


tion” means shortening the period 

between inception and completion. It 
means producing a dozen units in the 
time formerly required for one; or mak- 
ing in one operation some part that once 
was a tedious assembly job. One reason 
why Bakelite Molded has found such 
wide acceptance among manufacturers in 
almost every line, is that it helps to 
simplify production. 


" production processes, “Simplifica- 


The production of the contact buttons 
shown at the left has been simplified by 
the use of Bakelite Molded. Ina multiple 
cavity mold, sixteen of these buttons are 
formed in two operations, the round ends 


of red and the square ends of green Bake- 
lite Molded. 


Sere rm cesar ge eee 
TS ins all ‘ 


The dials shown in the center are also 
produced in Bakelite Molded. Three 
operations are eliminated, improved de- 
sign is made possible and the manufac- 
turing cost is reduced 25%. The third 
illustration shows a molded terminal 
block for a subway door control. It is 
formed in one operation with ten metal 
inserts securely embedded, finished holes 
for mounting screws, and sharply defined 
relief lettering. 


These are but three among hundreds of 
instances in which the use of Bakelite 
Molded has proved to be the key to sim- 
plification. Our engineers and research 
laboratories welcome opportunities to 
cooperate with manufacturers in adapting 
Bakelite Molded to their own needs. 
Write for Booklet No. 43, “Bakelite 
Molded.” 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Chicago Office, 635 West 22nd Street 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 


BAK 
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THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 


“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown above may be used only on products made from materials 
manufactured by Bakelite Corporation Under the capital “‘B” is the sumerical sign for infinity, or unlimited 
quantity It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation’s products.” 
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Getting Along With Men—the 
Foundation of all Progress 


This Discovery Was Made by William Alton Jones, Who, at 36, Has Been Ap- 
pointed First Vice-President of the Cities Service Company, Operating Over 
One Hundred Electric Power and Light, Street Railway and Oil Prop- 
erties—A Business Leader of the New School 


HE mechanics of business are 

now so thoroughly understood 
that any young man with a 

good mind may be taught the ele- 
ments of control for any kind of 
business in a relatively short time. 
But a man may have all this knowl- 
edge, plus adequate capital and other 
essentials,” says William Alton Jones, 
“and still be. unable to con- 
trol an enterprise, much less 


By William A. McGarry 


among twenty thousand men and wo- 
men scattered over thirty-seven 
States, employees of Cities Service 
Company and the Henry L. Doherty 
organization. He has been adding 
to it for fifteen years, keeping pace 
with a steady stream of promotions, 
each of which has brought him into 
contact with a larger number of 


has been second in importance to the 
fundamental problem of understand- 
ing the point of view of his associates 
and subordinates. 

That is probably the chief reason 
why, at thirty-six, Mr. Jones has just 
been named first vice-president of the 
vast Cities Service Company, an or- 
ganization holding and operating 
more. than one hundred elec- 
tric power and light, street 





expand it, because he cannot 
make himself clear to his as- 
sociates and subordinates and 
what is just as important— 
understand them.” 

This virile executive who 
though youthful speaks from 
experience as well as from 
conviction, continues: 

“I sometimes think too 
much emphasis is placed on 
the necessity for hard work 
by young men who want to 
get ahead. If the human re- 
lations within an organiza- 
tion are what they should be 
the work will not seem hard 
to the men who are doing it. 
The chief thing, as I see it, 
is to make these relations 
such that every man will 
want to work hard.” 

The executive who gives 
the business world the fore- 
going message was a young 
college student fifteen years 
ago, who walked into the of- 
fice of a public utility cor- 
poration at Joplin, Missouri, 
obtaining a temporary job 








railway and oil properties. At 
an age when most men are 
just getting started, Mr. 
Jones is second in command 
only to Henry L. Doherty, 
founder of Cities Service and 
of the company bearing his 
name. Mr. Jones has been 
chairman of the executive 
committee of Henry L. Doh- 
erty & Company for two 
years, and by reason of that 
and his new position is a 
director in many of the com- 
panies in the system. In his 
charge are properties repre- 
senting nearly $700,000,000. 

Mr. Jones has certain oth- 
er distinctions. In a field 
filled with the brilliant men 
who have been attracted by 
the rapid growth of the elec- 
tric utility and oil industries, 
only an unusual personality 
could get to the top in fifteen 
years—which is about five 
years less than the national 
average for all industries. 
Yet he has had less personal 
publicity heretofore than any 








for the Summer vacation as 
an assistant cashier. At the 
end of the season his work 
had been so satisfactory that 
there was no thought of let- 
ting him go. Offered a per- 
manent position, he accepted. 

By that time William Alton Jones 
had made a reputation in the organi- 
zation. It was said of him that he 
could get along with anybody without 
sacrifice of self respect; and thus 
he was the logical person to be in- 
trusted with tasks calling for tact, 
patience and the ability to reconcile 
conflicting views and temperaments. 
Mr. Jones has that reputation now 





William Alton Jones 


Chairman of the Executive Committee of Henry L. 
Doherty & Company and First Vice-President of the 


Cities Service Company 


workers and the public and has added 
to his responsibilities. 

Meantime, he has also made him- 
self an expert in accounting and fi- 
nance, an authority on public utility 
problems and one of the best post- 
ed business men in the United States 
on industrial research and economics. 
In his own mind, however, every- 
thing he has ever done in this respect 


other comparable figure in 
the utilities. 

The reason for this helps 
further to explain why he 
holds his present position. He 
has avoided the spotlight, 
himself, chiefly because he 
has been busy turning it on the indus- 
try and his associates. He was made 
chairman of the public relations sec- 
tion of the National Electric Light 
Association that he might perform a 
like service for the industry as a 
whole. On June 10, 1927, he was 
elected fourth vice-president of the 
Association. 

The interesting and valuable fea- 
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ture of the story back of this is that 
it didn’t just happen. Mr. Jones 
has been referred to as a remarkable 
example of a man developed by an 
urgent social need: the necessity for 
a clear understanding by employees 
and customers of the motives and 
purposes of the great utility combi- 
nations. A few unusually farseeing 
men, Owen D. Young, Henry L. 
Doherty, Sidney Z. Mitchell, Frank 
L. Dame and a few others, were be- 
ginning to sense this need fifteen 
years ago, but many able business 
men were then still operating under 
the sincere conviction that workers 
and the public were not interested 
in utility problems except as 
they became political ques- 


Some time ago Owen D. Young 
made the statement that business is 
approaching, through the group ac- 
tion known as Big Business, the pro- 
fessional aspect as distinguished from 
the old fashioned idea of trading for 
profit only. In Mr. Jones’s opinion 
this movement, launched in Big Busi- 
ness, already has reached the point 
where it is influencing even the small- 
er concerns. 

“Tt is increasingly true that no 
man gets very far in our modern in- 
dustrial system who thinks only of 
himself and his own advantage,” 
said Mr. Jones. “The ancient idea 
of business competition, that one 
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step farther than this. We are ap- 
plying to group actions the principles 
first worked out for individuals. In 
other words, we have discovered that 
no progress is made when one group 
profits at the expense of another. 
When a business dedicated to prog- 
ress accepts this doctrine it has risen 
to a national point of view. 

“A great deal is said and written 
in praise of this movement, which 
is often referred to as the growth 
of idealism in business. But this 
should not blind us to the fact that 
it is also sound economics. The prof- 
its that were made in the days when 
profits were the only consideration 
are merely a pittance com- 
pared with what is possible 








tions. 

William Alton Jones 
would be the last man to 
claim that he foresaw, at that 
time, all that has happened 
since to change the attitude 
of the industry and the pub- 
lic. But what he did see and 
act upon, consciously and 
often only after a determined 
effort at self mastery, was 
the need for friendly human 
relations within every busi- 
ness that expected to grow. 
As a consequence he set out 
to study the points of view 
of the men with whom he 
came in contact, and before 
long he had made the dis- 
covery that getting along with 
men was the foundation of 
all progress. 

The application of that dis- 
covery to public relations 
probably has had more in- 
fluence than any other factor 
in the remarkable growth of 
the utilities during recent 
years, since they could not 
have grown without public 
support. 

It was started for Cities 
Service by Mr. Doherty when 
he founded the company. In 
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profit only. 


executive. 


How Business Grows 


OME time ago Owen D. 
Young made the statement 
that business is approaching, 
through the group action known 
as Big Business, the professional 
aspect as distinguished from the 
old-fashioned idea of trading for 
In the opinion of 
William Alton Jones this move- 
ment, launched in Big Business, 
already has reached the point 
where it is influencing even the 
smaller concerns. 
“It is increasingly true that no 
man gets far in our modern indus- 
trial system who thinks only of his 
own advantage,” says this young 
“The ancient idea of 
business competition, that one 
man’s gain is another man’s loss, 
would wreck every really big busi- 
ness if it could be applied. But, 
fortunately, business has been able 
to grow big only on a foundation 
of co-operative interest.” 


when business is conducted 
from the point of view of 
the public benefit.” 

It is Mir. Jones’s opinion 
that this attitude is the natu- 
ral and logical development 
of improved human relations 
within individual business 
enterprises. In other words, 
what is happening in business 
to-day is not the consequence 
of a program forced upon it 
from the outside, but rather 
a movement from within. A 
business where employees are 
dissatisfied and executives 
are suspicious and distrustful 
of one another, he believes, 
cannot help but reflect these 
conditions in its dealings 
with its customers and in its 
whole attitude toward the 
public. 

This is merely another way 
of saying that progress de- 
pends on individual under- 
standing and co-operation. It 
also brings the story back to 
the beginning of Mr. Jones’s 
career and to his discovery 
that, under every interrup- 
tion to the progress of an 
industry, there was a failure 
of two or more men to un- 














1921 he called Mr. Jones to 
New York to become a member of 
the executive committee of the Doh- 
erty Company, which manages the 
Cities Service properties. Cities 
Service has made so much progress 
in making itself understood by the 
public that the company to-day has 
more than 300,000 security holders. 
In this respect it stands second among 
all the great corporations of the 
United States, although it is only 
ninth in capitalization. 

The elevation of Mr. Jones to the 
first vice-presidency of Cities Service 
is logical recognition of the important 
part he has played in this develop- 
ment. Its significance, however, is 
not in his personal achievement nor 
yet in the growth and expansion of 
his company so much as in the new 
business point of view it reflects. 


man’s gain is another man’s loss, 
would wreck every really big business 
in this country if it could be applied. 
Fortunately, it cannot be applied, be- 
cause business has been able to grow 
big only on a foundation of co-opera- 
tive interest. 

“When this movement started, it 
was only natural that it should be 
limited. The idea persisted for many 
years that the only responsibility of 
one member of a group was to the 
other members, and this membership 
was considered for a long time as 
being confined to the direct owners 
of a business. To-day it is recogniz- 
ed that all employees and all cus- 
tomers are members, and that prog- 
ress may be made only by recogni- 
tion of this common interest. 

“But now we are going even a 


derstand one another. As a 
matter of fact he goes beyond that 
and insists that im many cases this 
vital element is ignored and no effort 
is made at mutual understanding. 

“Every man who has ever made 
a name for himself in the history of 
American industry has made himself 
emphatically clear to his associates 
and subordinates and, equally import- 
ant, has understood them. But I some- 
times think that this fact is discussed 
too often as a minor requirement and 
an after thought, rather than as the 
chief essential of progress,” he says. 

“No one can make all the decisions 
for a business grown beyond the 
stage of a corner store. He is more 
and more dependent on other men as 
his business expands, and the success 
of the business is not in the actual 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Little Bits 


OWARD ELLIOTT, chairman 
of the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company, and Hale Holden, presi- 
dent of the C. B. & Q., have been 
spending the past month on an in- 
spection trip together over their lines. 


On the way 
West they visited 
President Cool- 
idge in the Black 
Hills. Thence they 
proceeded to Seat- 
tle and other 
Puget Sound 
cities, going as 
far as Vancouver. 

The private car of a railway pres- 
ident to-day, equipped with every of- 
fice facility, including the telephone 
and radio, is not the asylum of re- 
laxation it perhaps once was. How- 
ever, even in these strenuous times 
a transcontinental trip of inspection 
is not without its compensations. 
Some good stories were exchanged 
by Mr. Elliott and Mr. Holden, (who 
are both Harvard men.) 

One of the tales out of that private 
car from the West concerned pros- 
pectors crossing the Cascade Moun- 
tains in a coach in pre-war days. 

“Those mountain roads,” said Mr. 
Elliott, “followed the lines of least re- 
sistance. They curved around every 
rock and stump in the way. 

“These miners had a demijohn of 
whiskey. They drank freely, yet were 
men of character, When some fellow 
passengers seemed to deprecate the 
frequent passing of the demijohn, 
the leader, poising it, would say: 
‘Gentlemen, we never drink except 
when we come to a curve in the 
road.’ ” 

















ie their journey over the Pacific 
Northwest, President Hale Hold- 
en and his companions encountered 
flourishing cities, little like the blue- 
print dreams of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

One story re- 
counted the de- 
velopment into a 
city of a commu- 
nity that did not 
exist 25 years ago 
outside the imagi- 
nation of its pro- 
moter. He, how- 
ever, filled the 
East with glowing accounts of the 
metropolis in store. 

In the second year his advertis- 
ments said that the population had 
already increased 100 per cent. This 
statement was sworn to before a not- 

















ary public. Mr. Holden continued: 
“When exposure came, the un- 
abashed promoter said that where- 
as in the first year he had been the 
only inhabitant, in the second year 
he had accumulated a notary to make 
out the affidavit. Tnerefore, the pop- 
ulation had increased 100 per cent!” 
The case was dismissed. 


DABNEY DAY rose from a 

e modest start in a small Texas 
town to the head of a 100,000,000 
bank in Los Angeles. Widely known 
as among the soundest and most pro- 
gressive bankers of the Pacific Coast, 
he came into na- 
tional prominence 
through heading a 
delegation of in- 
dependent Cali- 
fornia bankers to 
Washington in the 
interests of the 
McFadden Bill. 
Evidence present- 
ed by his committee largely deter- 
mined the form of the important 
banking measure ultimately enacted. 

In 1904 Mr. Day left his home 
town and went to Dallas, then be- 
coming the center of the growing 
Texas cotton industry. As cashier of 
the First State Bank of Dallas he 
helped to build it up to the largest 
State bank in the city, and in 1915 he 
was made first vice-president of the 
City National Bank of Dallas, a 
strong institution. 

In 1920 Mr. Day accepted the vice- 
presidency of the First National Bank 
of Los Angeles. The next year he 
did a noteworthy work for the cotton 
growers of the Salt River Valley. 
Arizona, who had been left with a 
large crop of long-staple cotton on 
hand for which there was no mar- 
ket. Mr. Day, who is an expert in 
cotton, organized a pool by which 
several million dollars’ worth of the 
cotton was underwritten and stored. 
The pool eventually paid out and was 
liquidated without loss. 

In 1922 he was made president of 
the Citizens Banks, whose resources 
since he took command have grown 
— $65,000,000 to over $115,000,- 

Mr. Day believes that the highest 
banking ideals and soundest banking 
practices can be combined with the 
closest and most friendly relations 
with the public. He is never inac- 
_cessable to any person who has any 
real business, and his presence in 
the bank lobby is the occasion of 
popular. greetings. - 
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REDIT to whom credit is due. 
Forses is almost the only 
publication in America (see our July 
1 issue) that has adequately recog- 
nized the all-essential part played by 
Charles Lanier Lawrance in having 
made it possible 
for Lindbergh, 
Chamberlin and 
Byrd to fly across 
the Atlantic and 
for Maitland and 
Hegenberger to 
fly from San 
Francisco to Hon- 
olulu. 
Lawrance made the motors used 
by all these fliers. 


Is he sulking because there have 
been no parades in his honor and 
hardly a word of applause? 

Not at all. 

It is related that when someone 
sympathized with him, Mr. Lawrance 
replied : 

“Well, who has ever heard the 
name of Paul Revere’s horse?” 

















EFORE his. present industrial 
activities, which include the 
presidency of American Gears, Carl 
Byoir. was connected with advertis- 
ing. He has conducted successfully 
several campaigns of nation-wide 





magnitude: Dur- 
ing the’ World 
War he directed 
publicity for the 
United States 
Government. 
Naturally his 
counsel is now 
sought by fellow- 











industrialists. One 





of these, however, head of a plant 
whose output is sold throughout 
America, (the demand following a 
generation of service) is not alto- 
gether “sold” on the power of ad- 
vertising. His company spends a lot 
in publicity, but the ads are not par- 
ticularly convincing. The president 
said recently: 


“We advertise part of our output, 
and part we do not; yet the things 
not advertised sell as well as those 
we set forth with great expense in 
print. How do you explain that?” 
He was talking to President Byoir. 

The head of American Gears, who 
as president, also, of Associated Lab- 
oratories, Inc., invokes advertising at 
its best; replied: “That’s easy. Your 
non-advertised articles sell as well as 
those you do advertise because your 
advertising is no blamed good!” 
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Where Education and Industry 
Co-operate to Make Men 


Antioch’s “Work and Study” Courses Give Students Practical Experience in Their 
Chosen Vocations—lInstitute Described as “That Bridge from the Past 
With Its Cripples, to the Future With Its Perfect Men and Women”— 

600 Students Employed by 160 Firms in Fifteen States 


IX years ago Antioch College 
launched an educational experi- 


ment based on an hypothesis 
which gave a rude jolt to the tradi- 
tional idea that the best way to pre- 
pare for life was to bury yourself 
for four years in an environment 
which was most completely removed 
from the scenes of action in which 
that. life was to be lived. 

Modifying the plan inaugurated in 
this country by Dean Schneider in 
the Engineering School of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, President Mor- 
gan’s plan provided that the student 
should spend six years to secure a 
degree in alternating periods of five 
weeks study at college with five 
weeks work on a job. This method 
offered the student ample oppor- 
tunity to secure the benefits to be 
derived from a liberal education cor- 
related with experience in the world 
of functional, productive action. 

Two students are assigned to each 
job, and, after a brief trial, sign an 
agreement to stay on the job for one 
year. While one student is at col- 
lege, his “co-op” is on the job. Hence 
the employer is assured that the job 
will be filled the year round. 

This plan was put into action in 
the Fall of 1921. Despite the diffi- 
culties involved in placing students 
at this time of business depression, 
every student seeking co-operative 
employment had a job before the first 
year was over. 


The ninety-odd students who 


By Edward Hachtel 


worked that year demonstrated their 
value to industry and on the basis 
of their achievements and of those 
who came after them, Antiochians 
have been extending their numbers 
throughout the Middle (Western in- 
dustrial section. 

Last year, 1926, about 600 stu- 
dents were employed by 160 firms in 
fifteen states. Among the nationally 
know firms employing Antioch stu- 
dents are the Ford Motor Company 
in Detroit and in Columbus, Ohio; 
General Motors Corporation, Buick, 
Chevrolet, and Oakland Motor Car 

















ARTHUR E. MORGAN 
President of Antioch College. 


companies; International Harvester ; 
Ohio Bell Telephone; Remy Electric 
Company; E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours; National Cash Register; J. 
Walter Thompson Company ; Stand- 
ard Oil; Columbia Conserve Com- 
pany. 

The “co-ops” work in the fields of 
accounting, advertising, publicity, 
agriculture, horticulture and animal 
husbandry ; architecture, interior dec- 
orating, and art; automobile manu- 
facturing and repairing; building 
construction; clerical and secretarial 
work ; education ; civil, chemical, elec- 
trical and mechanical engineering ; 
home economics, journalism, library 
management, lumber sales and manu- 
facturing, salesmanship in_ retail 
stores, soliciting, etc.; personnel ad- 
ministration and social service, pub- 
lishing and printing; research and 
laboratory work. 

The duties of the student vary 
from having charge of all the grades 
in a little red school house to work 
in the most progressive of experi- 
mental schools such as the Merrill- 
Palmer School in Detroit, or the 
Park School near Buffalo; from be- 
ing editor, compositor and reporter on 
a small town newspaper to reporting 
or soliciting advertising for a metro- 
politan daily ; operating a machine in 
the Ford factory or conducting 


. highly technical research projects at 


the Government aviation laboratories 
at McCook Field ; mixing concrete on 
a building construction job to study- 
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Students engaged in the “work” 
end of Antioch’s “work and 
study” plan. 


ing art at the Dayton Institute or 
music at the Cincinnati Conservatory. 

This alternate work and study plan 
has caught the most attention, and 
in my opinion, the least appreciation 
and understanding. The plan means 
much more than a superficial cor- 
relation between theory and practice. 
At Antioch it is not used primarily to 
give practical training in one’s voca- 
tion or to enable students to work 
their way through college. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the vocational aspect is 
one of the least significant phases of 
the part-time work, and most of the 
students, during the first few years at 
least, do not pay all of their college 
expenses with what they earn on the 
job. 

Antioch is an attempt to verify by 
experiment a specific philosophy of 
life, a philosophy rising from the hy- 
pothesis that man can set up and 
achieve by and for himself standards 
of excellence in human _ behavior, 
standards not determined by a theo- 
logical dogma of how man ought to 
behave with realization in action de- 
pendent upon conformity to some 
force or power external to man, but 
standards growing 























tions that bridge will have to meet to 
survive. You will then utilize what- 
ever material the science of bridge- 
building has accumulated as a result 
of building bridges in the past, and 
from this data create a plan which 
most suitably meets the requirements 
of the particular location in which 
that bridge is to function 

You select your materials by put- 


A student winding armatures in the 
factory of the Duro Pump & Manu- 
facturing Company of Dayton, O. 


ting them to tests which measure the 
qualities they must possess to with- 
stand successfully the wear and tear 
of the conditions imposed upon them. 

Finally, you build and assemble the 
various parts into a co-ordinated unit 
meeting the needs for which it was 
built. 

Mr. Morgan conceives Antioch as 
a bridge. To quote him, it is to be 
“That bridge from the past with its 
cripples, to the future with its per- 
fect men and women.” 

The part-time work in industry is 
provided to enable students to under- 
stand and cope with a situation we 
all know exists, but seldom are able 
to grapple with, namely, that “Amer- 
ica,’ as Charles W. Wood says, “has 
moved out of the United States into 
coal, steam, oil and electricity.” 

Whether we like it or not, these 
factors have had and are having a 
more profound influence on man’s 
behavior than all of our educational, 
religious and political institutions. 
In fact, if the writer’s interpre- 
tation of Beard’s “Rise of Ameri- 
can Civilization” is correct, these in- 
stitutions have been predominately 





out of the stuff of 
man’s own ex- 
perience. 

Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, Antioch’s 
president, is an 
engineer and the 
Antioch plan has 
been designed as 
an engineer would 
design a_ bridge. 
If you set out to 
build a bridge you 
first examine the 
situation on which 
the bridge is to be 
located. You de- 
termine by obser- 
vation, hypothesis 
and experiment 
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shaped by the way 
| in which we make 
a living and on the 
method whereby 
we secure the 
food, shelter and 
clothing which en- 
able us to live. 

And no one can 
deny that these 
needs have been 
met during the 
past hundred 
years by the ap- 
plication of scien- 
tific engineering 
technique. 

This does not 
mean that Antioch 
expects or wants 
all of its students 








the type of condi- 





The main building of Antioch College. 


to become engi- 
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neers or business proprietors; it is 
convinced that they must, if they are 
to be men and women achieving 
standards of excellence in human 
behavior, know, experience, and 
understand the forces shaping their 
lives, irrespective of the specific 
vocation they intend to pursue. 

To quote Mr. Morgan again: “So 
long as men live by and for the exer- 
cise of specialized functions only, so 
long will fine men be absent and so 
long will society be chaos. The sur- 
geon who sees all life in terms of 
physical derangements, the merchant 
who lives in a world of leather or of 
cheese, the artist who knows nothing 
but tone and color, the savant with- 
out capacity for action, these men 
lack the ability for co-ordination 
which makes human relations in- 
telligible and intelligent.” 

The Antioch plan is an attempt to 
appraise the values of life on the 
basis of the knowledge that the nat- 
ural, physical, and social sciences 
give us about man and the world he 
lives in. 

It seeks to provide opportunities 
for securing experiences in situations 
where these values can be tested in 
functional action, building from the 
values that survive the test of ex- 
perience, a well-balanced, symmetri- 
cal, co-ordinated, and _ responsible 
philosophy of life, as dynamic as life 
itself, growing in fineness and sen- 
sitiveness as the individual increas- 
ingly seeks and finds more varied, 
more zestful, more responsible and 
more creative experiences. 

Can a person having this philos- 
ophy of life resign himself to accept- 
ance of our industrial society as it 
exists? I think not. 


Should Profit by Experience 


Antioch operates on the principle 
that the peoples who have survived 
were those who successfully adapted 
themselves to changing conditions. 
Only the survivors can transform 
those conditions and create values and 
experiences more in accord with the 
discoveries man is constantly making 

















This young man is gaining practical 
as well as theoretical knowledge of 


construction work. 


about himself and the world he lives 
in. 

So Antioch believes that we can 
transform our industrial system, not 
by damning its vicissitudes from 
soap-boxes, the pulpits, press and 
professors’ chairs, but by going out 
and securing the experiences which 
will enable us to understand how in- 
dustry works, and assimilating those 
experiences into patterns of behavior 
which will enable us to direct industry 
toward the development of the more 
“excellent man.” 

For the present, at least, the con- 
tribution which Antioch students 
with an “independent, experimental, 
scientific, philosophy” can make to- 
ward the problems of industry de- 
pends upon the continued and in- 
creased support and co-operation of 
intelligent and forward looking in- 
dustrial leaders. 

Fortunately, most of the firms co- 
operating with Antioch are sincerely 
desirous of securing students with 
this experimental approach to their 
problems. It is the opinion of the 
writer, not without foundation in ex- 

















An Antioch student in charge of a high school class in chemistry. 
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perience, that there are some whio 
see the “co-op” as an effective and 
useful instrument to be ttilized in 
putting over, justifying and perpetu- 
ating their preconceived convictions 
of how and why affairs industrial 
must be conducted precisely in the 
way “they always have been” (usuall) 
supported by quotations from “the 
best sales manual ever written’). 

In his first year at Antioch, flat- 
tered by the interest and confidence 
of his department head and the pub- 
licity director, the writer swallowed 
brass band, baseball team and employ- 
ees club, the whole welfare scheme in 
operation at the plant where he was 
employed. 

Just what to do when he has doubts 
about the soundness or value of his 
employer’s pet plans is a problem 
confronting some Antioch students. 
At first, as a reaction to the discrep- 
ancy between the description of the 
projects gleaned from speeches of 
managing executives, publicity stuff, 
etc., and what was actually happen- 
ing, some of us (probably very few) 
had a tendency to go off half-cocked 
and tell the management that it was 
all wrong. 


Sound Advice 


“Keep your eyes and ears open 
and your mouth shut until you have 
acquired the knowledge, developed 
the capacity for assuming responsi- 
bility, and can demonstrate a more 
effective way of handling the situa- 
tion,” was the none too delicate but 
nevertheless appropriate suggestion 
offered by the personnel director of 
the college to a rebellious “co-op” 
who came to him for a little light 
when he was suffering from an over- 
dose of more or less righteous heat. 

If the students act upon this ad- 
vice and employers are susceptible to 
objective demonstration, Antioch 
gives promise of making sound and 
permanent contributions toward de- 
veloping a scientific and human tech- 
nique of dealing with situations 
which are, for the most part, still 
decided by blind prejudice, not un- 
founded suspicions, and rule of 
thumb methods. 

Whether it will or not remains to 
be seen, but to the students who have 
really assimilated the Antioch ex- 
perience and philosophy, escape from 
the pressure of modern life will not 
come by suicide. 

Neither will they believe that the 
problems brought forth by the ma- 
chine will automatically disappear 
with the widespread introduction of 
“shorter hours, higher wages, re- 
duced prices, increased profits” or by 
way of antedeluvian political dogmas 
for the achievement of some future 
social revolution and salvation. 

We are willing to account for hu- 
man achievements in terms of human 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Permanent Prosperity 
Is It a Sure Thing? 


Danger in Theory That Business Cycles Have Been Abolished—While Federal 
Reserve System Has Done Much to Stabilize Business, It Is Not Likely to 
Eliminate Periodic Depressions or Recessions Entirely—Reasons 
for Extension of Current Prosperity Beyond Normal 


NE of the most interesting and 
() most dangerous financial and 

business doctrines being 
preached in this present era in the 
United States is that business cycles 
have definitely and certainly become 
obsolete. It is a dangerous doctrine, 
to discard the lessons of history in 
favor of a theory not yet tested by 
time. 

This new theory, in effect, means 
that hereafter business in this coun- 
try will go along on an even keel; 
that our periods of business pros- 
perity will not be punctuated by per- 
iods of depression, and that charts 
of our business and financial prog- 
ress will no longer be represented by 
a series of major hills and hollows 
as in the past. This theory is being 
generally accepted to-day, largely 
because the present period of pros- 
perity has gone beyond the time lim- 
its normally set. 

This is a highly encouraging doc- 
trine, if true, because it would mean 
that to a considerable extent the 
risks of business 
have been elimi- 


By R. W. McNeel 


theory, but in the financial world, 
the avidity with which investors have 
been rushing to buy shares of sound, 
well established industrial concerns at 
prices far above anything justified by 
immediate earnings or income return, 
suggests a belief that the risks of busi- 
ness have been eliminated. There 
seems to be a general idea that there 
never again will be another area of 
low prices, and that unless investors 
hasten to buy into the common shares 
of those industries now, regardless of 
price, they never will get an interest 
in them on favorable terms. 

If the United States were the only 
country in the world in which busi- 
ness cycles have occurred, one might 
accept the doctrine that the adoption 
of the Federal Reserve banking 
system, with the abundance of credit 
it has created, has definitely abolished 
business cycles, as so many claim. 
However, examination of the records 
of history of other countries reveals 
that in every other country, which has 
the same general organization of 


society as our own, the same phenom- 
ena have occurred with much regu- 
larity. 

Well-defined business cycles have 
represented the normal method of 
progress in business and finance over 
a long period of years in France, Eng- 
land, Germany, Italy, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Russia, Sweden, Hol- 
land, Brazil, Argentine, South Africa, 
Japan, India, and even in backward 
China. It indicates that something 
more than a defective banking system 
is responsible for business cycles. It 
certainly was not the absence of some 
such system as the Federal Reserve 
banking system which was responsi- 
ble for the business cycles in those 
countries. Their persistency through- 
out the world gives sound reason for 
doubt as to whether the mere correc- 
tion of the defects of our banking 
system, which changes have undoubt- 
edly been of tremendous importance 
as a stabilizer of American business, 
has actually abolished business cycles. 

The Central banks of Europe, after 
which our system 
was patterned, 





nated. It is a high- 
ly dangerous doc- 
trine, if not true, 
because its accept- 
ance would natural- 
ly lead to the aban- 
donment of careful 
and safe policies, 
and neglect to take 
precautions. 
However anxious 
one might be to ac- 
cept the theory that 
business cycles have 
been abolished, it is 
so dangerous, if 
wrong, that one 
must have more 
evidence than has 
yet been adduced, 
to accept it. So far 
there has been no 
general evidence 
that the business 
world is acting on 
this new doctrine, 












though it is 
widely accepted in 
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never were able to 


abolish cycles in 
business in those 
countries, nor to 


prevent business de- 
pressions. What the 
Federal Reserve 
system will do in 
the long run in the 
way of stabilizing 
business conditions 
is impossible to 
say, but it is cer- 
tain that it will do 
much. But to pro- 
ceed on the definite 
assurance that it 
will abolish business 
cycles, and that it 
will prevent the 
periodic recurrence 
of business depres- 
sions or recessions, 
is to argue against 
lessons of world 
history. 

The mere fact 
that business has 
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gone along on an 
even keel the last 
four to five years at 
a high rate of activ- 
ity without mishap, 
a longer period than 
customary, does not 
prove that business 
cycles have _ been 
abolished. There is 
a tendency to be- 
lieve what we wish 
to believe, especially 
if it is favorable. 


Man is_ inherently 
optimistic. Were it 
otherwise, life for 


many would be un- 
bearable. But the 
mere fact that we 








reason there has 
been a dearth of 
large forward orders 
in nearly all indus- 
tries in the last four 
years has been the 
falling prices of com- 
modities. It is rising 
prices, not low prices, 
which incite buying, 
whether in commod- 
ity markets or in se- 
curity markets. Mer- 
chants place large 
orders ahead, for 
more than the vol- 
ume of goods needed 
for current needs, 
when they fear that 
if they delay buying, 








may have had a 
whole month of sun- 
shine does not mean 
that storms have 
been abolished, any more than a month 
of cold, unseasonable weather means 
that the sun has been abolished, or 
that the universe has ceased to revolve 
in its seasons. 

There are definite reasons for the 
extension of the present period of 
prosperity beyond normal. It is pri- 
marily because there are abnormal 
factors involved in it. It was obvious 
after the World War that a world 
that had devoted its best efforts to 
the destruction of life and property 
for four years must have a prolonged 
period of great constructive activity 
to make up for the destruction and 
deficit in normal constructive effort 
during that period. In addition to 
that abnormal factor, labor in this 
country during the war received a 
larger percentage of the results of its 
effort than ever before, and has re- 
tained a considerable part of that 
advantage, so that there is more 
demand for goods than ever be- 
fore. This has given additional 
impetus to the upswing of the 
pendulum. The introduction on 
a broad scale of instalment buy- 
ing has also been a new abnormal] 
factor, which has released a 
hitherto latent demand amount- 
ing to several billions of dollars, 
not present in previous waves of 
general buying, known as periods 
of prosperity. 

Another reason we cannot ex- 
pect the abolition of business 
cycles is that they are based 
fundamentally on human nature, 
which not only does not change 
much from generation to genera- 
tion, but is the same the world 
over. It is that which accounts 
primarily for the universality 
and persistency of the business 
cycle. Some who argue that we 
will no longer have business cycles 
state that human nature has 
changed, as evinced by the lack 
of inflation in commodity mar- 





“The fact that we may have had a whole month of sunshine does 
not mean that storms have been abolished.” 


kets in the last four years, with the 
abundance of money and credit which 
has prevailed. It reflects, it is 
claimed, a new ability on the part of 
American business men. 

They point to the new hand-to- 
mouth method of doing business, the 
lack of excess buying on the part of 
distributors, and as a result the lack 
of overproduction and overstocking 
of goods, which in the past has been a 
forerunner of business recession. 
They ascribe this primarily to the new 
and cautious attitude which permeates 
the business world, and to the effi- 
ciency of the railroads in delivering 
goods promptly so that forward 
orders on any large scale are not 
necessary. 

This is no evidence of any change 
in human nature, nor any evidence of 
any permanent change in the manner 
of doing business. The principal 
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they will be obliged 
to pay a higher price. 

There have been 
few lines of business 
in which there has been much reason, 
because of any prospect of higher 
commodity prices, for placing orders 
in recent years beyond current needs. 
On the other hand, there has through- 
out been a sound reason for antici- 
pating continued recession in com- 
modity prices, which in turn created 
the fear that if goods were purchased 
in any quantity ahead of current re- 
quirements, the market would slip 
from under them. That human 
nature, the same as ever, would act 
as in past periods of business activity, 
if as normally occurs, commodity 
prices were rising, is attested by the 
eagerness with which stocks have 
been bought in recent months in the 
New York stock market. 

Many stocks have been bid up so 
far above the prices at which any 
cold-blooded analysis of values would 
justify, that one must ascribe the con- 
tinued great demand for such 
stocks, in considerable part at 
least, to the fact that rising prices 
always do induce new buying. If 
on the one hand, the buying is 
due to fear or at least doubt that 
we will never again have a period 
of low stock prices, it is also cer- 
tain that the mere aspect of rising 
prices creates that viewpoint and 
largely accounts for the eagerness 
to buy. We find that even with 
the average market level higher 
than ever before, more people are 
using not only all their capital 
but are borrowing more money 
to buy stocks than at any previous 
time. This suggests that human 
nature has not changed in regard 
to its susceptibility to the influ- 
ence of advancing prices. 

In the commodity markets there 
has been no incentive to expand 
credits to buy because prices have 
been falling. They have been 
falling, partly because of in- 
creased efficiency of labor, and in- 
creased efficiency of machinery, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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How to Maintain a Competent 
and Loyal Executive Staff 


Management Should Have a Real and Vital Stake in the Company—Conditions 
Under Corporate Management Should at Least Approximate Those Under 
Which Private Management Has Been So Successful—A Plan for the 
Distribution of Financial Rewards 


An Interview with Irenee du Pont 
Chairman, Finance Committee, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Te problem of maintaining a 
competent, zealous and loyal 
executive staff cannot be 
solved by rules and principles laid 
down with the mathematical accur- 
acy of an engineering study. There 
is no magic scheme which 


By Harry Goldberg 


been so successfully carried out. 

Andrew Carnegie showed the way 
when he selected his partners from 
among the most able men surround- 
ing him. They all became million- 
aires in a period when a millionaire 


to the more important of its force. 

This is a wise distribution, because 
the personnel in the key positions 
plays an overwhelming part in the 
result which determines the success 
or failure of the business. If the 
balance sheet is a record- 





will apply to anything, so 
varied as human nature. 

The successful selection 
of men for responsible 
jobs depends largely upon 
the application of com- 
monsense in continuous 
doses. 

There are, however, 
some methods derived 
from a philosophy of 
business administration 
which are helpful in indi- 
cating and developing the 
men who can carry the 
load of giant tasks suc- 
cessfully and _ without 
breaking strains. 

The scale of modern 
industrial enterprise re- 
moves not only the chief 
managers from _ contact 
with the workmen but it 
removes also the owners 
from active participation 
in the business. 

Leaving those who can 
make or break a company 
merely the hired men of 
tne ownership is not a 
healthy situation. It tends 
to replace the devotion 
and keen interest of per- 
sonal ownership manage- 
ment with an impersonal 
salaried management that 








breaker they are on the 
road to becoming rich 
men, but if there are no 
unusual profits they have 
only their salaries. 

In determining the size 
of this incentive there is 
no guide by which to 
work. One-third to the 
top layer, one-third to 
the intermediate execu- 
tives, and one-third to the 
great body of employees 
would seem a fair basis 
from which to start; but 
opinions differ, and in the 
Generals Motors plan 
one-half is set aside for 
the chiefs. ; 

The man who replaces 
the owner as responsible 
head of the business must 
see ahead of him prizes 
similar to those which 
awaited the owner at the 
end of a good year, or his 
administration is not like- 
ly to call forth the keen- 
ness, the energy and the 
enthusiasm which drove 
the personal owner to 
success. 

There is another aspect 
to modern industry. The 
diffusion of stock owner- 
ship among the people of 








has no real and vital stake 
in the company. 

To restore ownership 
management in our huge 
corporations is, of course, 
desirable but impracticable, because 
the capital investment is so large and 
funds must be sought from the res- 
ervoir of money held by the invest- 
ing public. 

But it is not impracticable to 
approximate the conditions under 
which ownership management has 


Irenee du Pont 


Chairman of the Finance Committee of E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours & Co., Inc. 


was not as common as he has since 
become. 

A similar procedure has been fol- 
lowed by the du Pont Company and 
by General Motors. 

A corporation which has or ex- 
pects to have a sum available for 
bonuses should allot the lion’s share 


the United States is a 
new aspect of organized 
industry. It is a particu- 
larly healthy and sound 
economic condition. 
Ownership of bonds or preferred 
stocks, which are in effect loans, 
gives the holders the psychology of 
lenders, and they must be paid their 
interest in good times or bad. But 
ownership of common stock makes 
them real partners, gives them a 
stake in the country, and when times 
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are good they prosper with the 
country, and when times are bad the 
distress is common to all. 

We need have no fear of social- 
istic experiments or wild political ex- 
pedients if every man has a stake in 
the stability of our business as well 
as political institutions. 

Dividends on common stock are 
very sensitive to any uncertainty in 
business conditions. Therefore, more 
people will be opposed to changes 
that inject uncertainty or that are 
actually bad for business, as common 
stock ownership continues to spread 
among the masses of the people. 

How is this related to ownership 
management ! 

As this idea of executive partner- 
ship profits spreads, investors will 
find that there is a greater ratio of 
successes among companies operating 
under such a plan, and they will have 
better chances of getting good re- 
turns on their money when invested 
in such corporations. 

Certain factors determining the 
grade of employees and their efforts 
favor those companies where there is 
ownership management. The possi- 
bility of greater rewards draws not 
only the best and most ambitious 
type of executive but it is a magnet 
for attracting the most loyal and the 
most competent superintendents, 
foremen, artisans and common work- 
men. They know that if they take 
care of the company, the company 
will take care of them. And this 
sets in operation a human motive 
which is desirable in any activity of 
life. 


Filling Vacant Positions 


Now consider the question of fill- 
ing vacant executive positions. 
Should men be brought in from out- 
side or promotion be given to those 
long in service and expectantly 
awaiting the higher job? 

Unless the selection of an outside 
man is unavoidable, it is better to 
promote a man from the ranks. 
Nothing is so damaging to the esprit 
de corps of an organization as the 
idea that there is no room at the top 
for the men anxious and ambitious 
to arrive there. It is better to select 
a less brilliant man, if he is loyal and 
sincere, and thus preserve the feel- 
ing that the company is broad and 
generous enough to reward men ac- 
cording to their ability to serve. 

Attempts to keep good men down 
and save money on salaries are un- 
wise in modern business. There is 
so much opportunity around that 
these desirable men will gravitate to 
other companies that make more 
tempting offers. It is more profit- 
able for an organization to get the 
reputation of overpaying its men 
than to be known as niggardly and 
close. Men will work harder to de- 
serve the larger pay, and as an in- 


centive for greater effort there is no 
substitute for a money prize. 

When it comes to discharging men 
it is much more desirable to let an 
executive ease himself into another 
job or allow him to be lured away by 
an outside offer than to cut him off 
ruthlessly from the salary roll, be- 
cause consideration and gentleness 
give a company a human reputation 
among the people whom it may be 
desirable to add to its various staffs. 

In the growth of the du Pont 
Company, entire organizations have 
been absorbed into its structure with- 
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as outside and night study, interest 
in work, the boy who comes in a 
little earlier and stays a little later. 
But when the top is reached the besi 
guide is results. 

Men working close to each other 
tend to develop likes and dislikes de- 
pending on little tricks of personal- 
ity. Such vague intangible items 
must be set aside and the men stud- 
ied according to what they are able 
to achieve. 

Accomplishment is not confined to 
any one kind of personality. It is 
desirable for an executive to warmly 

















The du Pont Building 


out the displacement of men or radi- 
cal reorganizations of departments. 
Immediate assurance has been given 
that there would be no wholesale re- 
ductions or elimination of men, and 
that those who would continue to 
make good as they had in the past 
would retain their responsibility and 
their salaries. 

At first, the du Pont pension and 
insurance systems applied immedi- 
ately to these new organizations, but 
as these schemes depended largely 
upon length of service, it was seen 
that it was unjust to the old men to 
put the new ones on a parity. At 
present such additions to the organ- 
ization would be regarded as new 
employees and they earn their pen- 
sion and insurance reckoned on that 
basis. 

This duty of keeping the way open 
for the up-and-coming men is one 
of the most serious jobs that de- 
volves upon the highest executive 
ranks. 

An office boy who grows up in a 
company may remain an office boy 
in one’s imagination, but a detached 
observation of just what the young- 
ster is accomplishing may discover 
valuable talent. Successful manage- 
ment should not overlook such a 
source. 

In big businesses succession in po- 
sitions is often looked after by the 
service or personnel bureau. It re- 
cords important data concerning 
each employee, including such items 


Photo from Ewing Galloway 
in Wilmington, Del. 


admire a valuable associate, but he 
must be certain his praise and ad- 
miration are deserved. It would 
be embarrassing six months later to 
tell the same man he is not sufficient- 
ly competent. But fear of telling a 
man how good he is because he might 
ask for more salary is unworthy of 
managers of a modern business. 

You can’t pay good men too much 
money; the real difficulty is to dis- 
cover the men competent to handle 
the jobs of greatest responsibility. 
To find the money to pay the man is 
a much simpler task. 


Teamwork Essential 


Ownership management and the 
nurturing of an esprit de corps are 
somewhat definite elements which 
contribute to the success or failure 
of a business. But there is an in- 
tangible element which also rates of 
major value, i. e., the key men ought 
to be able to understand one an- 
other; they ought to really talk the 
same language; they ought to be 
able to communicate ideas to one an- 
other without laborious explanation 
and without chance of misunder- 
standing. 

As this is an intangible quality it 
defies exact definition, but every 
executive has had the experience of 
instructing a subordinate or listen- 
ing to a colleague with the baffled 
realization that there is no genuine 
understanding between them. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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How to Do Your Own 
Business Forecasting 


The Use of Seasonal Curves—What We Can Learn from a Comparison of the 
Current Movement with the Typical Seasonal Movement 


By Paul Clay 


Chief Economist, Moody’s Investors Service 


all forecasting devices is the 
seasonal curve or average. To 
be sure, one cannot derive from it 
any long-range forecast; but the 
long-range views are largely erron- 
eous at best, and for snort-range 
forecasting the deflection of the cur- 
rent trend from the seasonal curve 
yields a fairly reliable indication. 
There are many methods of cal- 
culating seasonal curves or averages, 
some of which are highly complex 
and refined. One of the simplest 
methods, perhaps 
as useful as any, 


P ERHAPS the most useful of 


is to begin by set- 115 
ting down on a 

horizontal line the £10 
names of the 108 
months of the 

year from Janu- 100 
ary to January, 95 
using thirteen 90 
months. At the 

left of the page in 85 
a vertical column BO 


set down ten or 
more years where- 
in the given prices 
or trade returns 
were seemingly 
normal. Years of 
boom and depres- 
sion should not 
be wholly exclud- 
ed; but there 
should not be 
more than one 
boom year and 
one depression 
year out of every 
five. 

If, for any 
single month, the 
given figures 
show a wild, er- 
ratic, unprec- 
edented move- 
ment, a three- 
months’ average 
may be substituted 
for that single 
figure. Next, the 
thirteen columns 
are averaged and 
the secular trend 
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is eliminated from the averages. 
This may be done by so raising or 
lowering the thirteenth month (Janu- 
ary) as to make it equal the first 
month (January), and then adjusting 
the intervening months by eliminat- 
ing eleven-twelfths of this difference 
from December, ten-twelfths from 
November and so on. The resulting 
corrected averages show the approxi- 
mate seasonal movement with the 
secular trend eliminated. 

The refinements of this rough and 
ready method have a value which is 


SEASONAL MOVEMENTS 
07% MERCHANDISE 
IMPORTS. 
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Changes in the seasonal curves of merchandise imports over a period of 


years are shown in the above chart. 


more fanciful than real; for the prin- 
cipal sources of inaccuracy lie not 
in the method of computing, but 
rather in other troubles which can- 
not be eliminated by method. Some 
of these are that practically all busi- 
ness statistics, whether prices, values 
or quantities, are rough approximates 
and not precise statements of truth; 
that the actual curves of nearly all 
the years taken as a basis are affected 
by factors which are non-seasonal or 
exceptional or both in their nature; 
and that the seasonal trends them- 
selves, even if 
precisely known 
for the immediate 
past, would not 
accurately apply 
to the present be- 
cause of the evo- 
lution of change 
in these trends 
themselves. The 
curve of automo- 
bile production, 
for instance, has 
been substantially 
modified by the 
popularity of the 
closed car; and 
every important 
change in every 
industry modifies 
the seasonal 
curves therein. 
Significant con- 
clusions may fre- 
quently be drawn 
from a compari- 
son of the current 
movement with 
the typical sea- 
sonal movement. 
In July, 1921, for 
instance, the de- 
cline in our trade 
barometer for the 
first time during 
the downward 
swing was less 
than seasonal ; and 
this correctly 
foreshadowed the 
turn for the bet- 
ter which followed 
that barometeric 
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sign. Call money in April, 1919, gave 
forewarning of a rise by advancing 
when it should have declined; and in 
June it gave forewarning of trouble 
by rising violently when the normal 
seasonal movement would have been 
downward. Crude petroleum in the 
very early months of 1927 fore- 
shadowed the slump by moving 
downward in the season of normally 
greatest strength. 

Because of such occurrences, there 
has grown up a general practice of 
stating certain trade returns “cor- 
rected for seasonal movement.” Such 
a practice, however, unless the actual 
or uncorrected returns are also given, 
is open to serious objection; for all 
processes of “correcting for seasonal 
movement” consist really of stating 
theories rather than facts. One can 
know what the actual movements 
have been by seasons in the past, but 
he cannot know in what degree or 
proportion these movements were 
“seasonal” or due to change of sea- 
son rather than some other factors. 
Furthermore, he cannot know to 
what extent the present seasonal 
curve has by evolution come to differ 
from the past curve or average. 

By way of displaying the evolution 
or change in seasonal curves, we 
present herewith four curves of mer- 
chandise imports from 1867 to date. 
These curves were all calculated in a 
like manner and reduced to a per- 
centage basis; and no two of the 
four curves closely resemble each 
other. Almost the only thing they 
have in common is a sharp rise in 
March and a decline from April to 
June inclusive. Some of them move 
downward in January, and others 
upward. 


When Seasons Affect Business 


The low points in these averages 
vary all the way from August, for 
that of 1912-1924, to December, for 
that of 1867-1876. Even the simil- 
arities are widely different; for the 
March rise varied all the way from 
11 per cent. to 15 per cent., and the 
Spring decline all the way from 12 
per cent. to 17%4 per cent. There 
were radical differences in the direc- 
tions of the various curves in July, 
August, September, October, De- 
cember and January. There have 
been similar changes with the ad- 
vance of time in the curves of rail- 
road revenues, interest rates, com- 
modity prices, bank loans and re- 
serves, commercial failures, labor 
employment, and almost everything 
else. Hence, the elimination of sea- 
sonal movements is an arbitrary and 
theoretical process and does not elim- 
inate the need for studying the actual 
original data. 

A question of primary importance 
is whether the given business is ac- 
tually affected by the rotation of sea- 
sons. For example, a seasonal aver- 
age of coal consumption is rational 


enough, because the weather has 
such an influence; but a seasonal 
average of copper consumption 
means nothing, because the weather 
has no traceable influence. Silver 
prices apparently make little or no 
response to the change of seasons 
and the response of cotton prices is 
so vague and indefinite that the sea- 
sonal price averages are only slightly 
useful. In general, the usefulness 
of these averages depends upon the 








When Forecasting Is 
Feasible 


“ST N practice, corpora- 
tions and firms do 
not often need long-range 
forecasts for actual use in 
guiding their buying, sell- 
ing or producing policies. 
Their actual needs usu- 
ally call for forecasts 
running three to six 
months and sometimes a 
little longer. ‘Probably 
in three instances out of 
four a long-range proph- 
ecy, however well forti- 
fied by research and 
learning, is but little more 
than a guess,” says Paul 
Clay. “For short periods 
from one month to three 
quarters of a year, how- 
ever, useful forecasting is 
feasible; and in it there 
is no more helpful device 
than the seasonal curve.” 




















regularity or frequency with which 
the given data conform roughly to 
the seasonal tendency. If these data 
conform something like 80 per cent. 
of the time, the seasonal curve is 
highly instructive; but if they con- 
form only 60 to 70 per cent., one 
should give his attention to other 
than seasonal influences. 

Any business which is logically 
and actually influenced by the 
changes of the seasons will respond 
consistently to these seasonal tenden- 
cies. The response will be there 
even when it does not show. If the 
secular trend is downward, the sea- 
sons of decline will be unusually 
marked, while the seasons of advance 
will be slurred; and vice versa. Even 
if a price declines during the season 
of normal strength, that decline is 
pretty apt to be less than it otherwise 
would be on account of the normal 
tendency toward strength. In many 
instances, these responses are so fre- 
quent as to create presumptions or 
expectations in advance. 

For example, it is to be expected 
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that interest rates will advance from 
early Summer to late Autumn; that 
building permits and automobile pro- 
duction will sharply decline during 
the latter part of the year; that 
wholesale trade will boom in March 
and September; that commercial 
failures will be large in December 
and January; that the commodity 
price index numbers will be heavy 
during the first half of the year and 
firm or strong during the last half, 
and that beef cattle prices will be 
weak or heavy from October to Feb- 
ruary. These are but a few of hun- 
dreds of warranted expectations; 
and the burden of proof is upon the 
negative opinion. 


How to Get Best Results 


In practical forecasting, degrees of 
reliability should be assigned to the 
various parts of almost any seasonal 
curve ; for in some months the prob- 
ability that the average trend will be 
followed is much greater than in 
other months. It would be astonish- 
ing for merchandise imports to fail 
to expand sharply in March; but 
anything that they might do would 
not be astonishing in either Septem- 
ber. or November. Hence, if one 
wishes to obtain the very best results 
in forecasting by this means, he 
should have before him, not only the 
seasonal curve itself, but also a fre- 
quency exhibit showing in what per- 
centage of instances the actual trend 
of each month respectively con- 
formed roughly to the seasonal 
average. In some months there are 
ten chances to one that the seasonal 
trend will be followed, and in others 
scarcely more than an even chance. 

There are many instances, too, 
where the influence of the seasons is 
frequently overpowered by crop con- 
ditions or waves of sentiment or 
other outside factors. This is true, 
for example, of the seasonal curves 
of the prices of cotton, sugar, copper, 
coffee, stocks and bonds. In these 
cases it is useful to employ about 
four seasonal curves instead of one. 
The first should be based upon years 
when the secular trend is upward; 
the second upon those showing a 
downward secular trend; the third 
upon peak years, meaning those in 
which the figures are moving over 
the crest of a boom; and the fourth 
should be based upon bottom years, 
meaning those in which the figures 
are curving through a valley. In 
this use of several curves it is unde- 
sirable to eliminate the secular trend. 
This use assumes, too, that the fore- 
caster has a means of knowing which 
of the four curves should be regard- 
ed as a precedent for the current sit- 
uation. 

As in all forecasting work, how- 
ever, the most fundamental principle 
is that of area of observation. The 
wider is this area, the better is the 
chance that the forecast may prove 
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correct. With cotton prices, for in- 
stance, it is helpful to observe, not 
only the seasonal curve itself, but 
also quite a number of curves relat- 
ing to the factors which dominate 
cotton prices. 

These related curves might well 
show the normal seasonal trend of 
cotton consumption, exports, cotton 
goods prices, dry goods trade, labor 
employment in the manufacturing in- 
dustries, cotton crop conditions, gin- 
ning reports and trade barometer 
movements. To most of these, cot- 
ton prices are obviously related; and 
they are related to general employ- 
ment in that such employment stimu- 
lates the demand for cotton goods. 
The relationship to trade barometer 
movements is that the better general 
trade may be, the larger is the de- 
mand for cotton goods. 


The Study of Seasonal Curves 


One might readily make an error 
in forecasting cotton prices from one 
seasonal curve alone; but, if in addi- 
tion to this, he employs four uncor- 
rected curves, showing the tendencies 
for years of boom, depression, peaks 
and valleys respectively, and employs 
frequency exhibits with each curve, 
he is on much safer ground. Then, if 
he goes still farther and studies the 
seasonal curves of all the principal 
factors in the causation of cotton 
price movements, he is on very safe 
ground. Practically nothing of im- 
portance would then escape his at- 
tention; and if the forecasting is 
done for any large manufacturing or 
mercantile business where the hand- 
ling of inventories or sales involves 
large amounts of money and profit, 
such painstaking work is worth 
while. 

Even in subjects such as iron pro- 
duction, silver prices, copper prices 
and the like, wherein seasonal influ- 
ences are not much felt, these related 
curves are quite enlightening. Some 
years ago, at a time when the steel 
industry was an unusually important 
factor in the business situation, we 
based an estimate of the date of the 
peak of the steel boom upon seasonal 
curves of the activities of steel-con- 
suming industries. In the final esti- 
mate the several curves were given 
weights proportionate to the steel 
consumption of the respective indus- 
tries. After the peak of a boom or 
the bottom of a downward movement 
has become pretty definitely probable 
within the given year, this mode of 
locating that peak or bottom is often 
logical and fairly reliable. 

_The interpretation of a deflection 
of the current trend from the sea- 
sonal curve is not always simple. Of 
course, the usual rule is that a bull- 
ish position is denoted by smaller- 
than-seasonal declines and larger- 
than-seasonal advances; and vice 
versa. This is the most ordinary in- 
terpretation; but it is not always to 
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be relied upon. During the first four 
months of 1920, for example, in 
spite of the fact that the seasonal 
tendency was downward, Dun’s in- 
dex number moved rapidly upward. 
Here was a larger-than-seasonal ad- 
vance, which required a bearish in- 
terpretation ; and the principle in this 
case was that the upward movement 
had been overdone. Yet, this is the 
exception rather than the rule. 

One of the principal values of the 
observation of current movements in 
comparison with seasonal is the 
promptness with which one’s atten- 
tion is drawn to any slight change. 
If, for example, a current trend 
changes from weaker-than-seasonal 
to stronger, one very promptly ob- 
serves the fact; and this should lead 
him at once to a re-examination of 
the statistical position, or supply and 
demand relationships of the given 
subject. Usually any such change in 
the relation of current to seasonal 
trends is based upon some unnoticed 
modification of the statistical posi- 
tion. If no such modification is dis- 


covered, then the change is likely to 
be due to some powerful wave of 
sentiment or opinion which is enter- 
ing into the industry concerned. In 
either case, one is given a clue as to 
the probable future. 


In practice, corporations and firms 
do not often need long-range fore- 
casts for actual use in guiding their 
buying, selling or producing policies. 
Their actual needs usually call for 
forecasts running three to six months 
and sometimes a little longer. Prob- 
ably in three instances out of four 
a long-range prophecy, however 
well fortified by research and learn- 
ing, is but little more than a guess. 
For short periods from one month 
to three quarters of a year, however, 
useful forecasting is feasible; and 
in it there is no more helpful device 
than the seasonal curve. 





This is the seventh of a series on 
Business Forecasting. The eighth 


will appear in an early issue. 
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The Modern Plutarch, Albert Nelson Marquis, Shows That Constructive Work and 
Service Rather Than Merely Millions Determine the Selection 
of Names for the American Scroll of Fame 


HE office of Who’s Who in 

America meets daily difficult 

problems that would, perhaps, 
puzzle the Recording Angel. 

For example, has John Smith of 
Smith and Smith, Inc., shown suffi- 
cient promise during the past year to 
merit being included with famous 
men? Has Henry Henries, who has 
at last made his million, achieved 
enough to warrant his being consid- 
ered a big man? 

Obviously, opinions will differ as 
to who are the 30,000 most important 
persons in the country. The publish- 
ers try to be thoroughly fair and to 
establish certain definite bases for 
admittance to the list of the famed. 

Albert N. Marquis, who founded 
Who’s Who in America in 1899 and 
has for 28 years headed its organiza- 
tion, has a difficult job. © Difficult, 
and yet interesting. Before him pass 
the names of America’s foremost 
publicists and 


By Fred B. Barton 


could feel that this company and its 
president were a world to themselves. 
The president felt that he ought to 
begin to get some public recognition 
for his services. But, this fact was 
interesting, he would not dictate the 
letter, for fear his stenographer 
would tell the office force. So he 
wrote to Mr. Marquis in long-hand. 
“We don’t resent a letter like that 
at all,” said Mr. Marquis. “We admit 
that maybe that man deserves to be 
included, but has just been over- 
looked. So we'll write him that his 
qualifications are being considered, 
and meanwhile we get all the infor- 
mation we can before sending him 
any blank to fill out. See here,” he 
pointed to a sheet clipped to the let- 
ter, “we’ve already looked him up in 
the various files at our disposal. He’s 
a director of the local bank, member 
of two or three clubs, and so on. 
That much was to be expected.” 


“But is that enough to get him into 
Who’s Who?” I asked. 

“Not entirely. We _ know _ this 
country has thousands of men who 
can make money and nothing else. 
We don’t regard mere money-mak- 
ing as a quality of greatness. But if 
a man has contributed something to 
the world in addition to the money 
he has made, then we want him.” 

Business men are already in the 
book, of course! Many of them are 
big in their own right. Others are 
important chiefly because of the po- 
sition they occupy—president of a 
railroad, perhaps, or chairman of 
some political commission, or holder 
of some timely post or office. Some- 
times a man on retirement drops so 
completely into oblivion that the 
world and Who’s Who forget him. 

About 1,500 men are dropped out 
from every succeeding issue of 
Who’s Who, published every two 
years. Four-fifths 





scientists and 
leaders in business 
as well as other 
fields. He sits in 
review while the 
country’s biggest 
men file by. He 
has done his work 
well. 

“Why, yes, 
often a business 
man writes us,” 
Mr. Marquis re- 
plied to a ques- 
tion. “Here’s a 
letter that just 
came, for in- 
stance.” He hand- 
ed across a letter 
reading : 

“Please let me 
know the require- 
ments for admis- 
sion in Who’s 
Who in America.” 

It was written 
by hand on a com- 
pany letterhead 
and signed by the 
president. At the 
top you could see 
the lithograph of 








of these either die 
or refuse to an- 
swer their mail. 
The remaining 
300 become un- 
important in the 
eyes of the world. 
Perhaps some of 
them never should 
have gotten in in 
the first place. At 
any rate, no man 
stays in unless he 
merits it. The 
process of sifting 
goes on constant- 
ly. 

“We don’t aim 
to put everybody’s 
name in our bock, 
but rather the 
names you would 
look for in such a 
publication,” said 
Mr. Marquis. 
“There’s a big 
discrepancy of 
opinion. I took 
two copies of the 
list of delegates 
to a certain im- 








the office and fac- 
tory, impressive 
and stately. One 


Albert N. Marquis 


Who founded “Who’s Who in America” in 1899 and has for twenty-eight 


years headed its organization. 





portant meeting 
down at Wash- 
ington and hand- 
ed a copy to each 
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of two gentlemen and asked them to 
check the men they thought big 
enough to be in Who’s Who. Most 
of the men they checked were already 
in, of course. But the important thing 
was that the two lists didn’t agree. 
Each man selected some that the 
other rejected, through prejudice or 
friendship, no doubt.” 

In 1899, the first edition included 
8,602 names. In 1926 the latest edi- 
tion included 26,915 names. Since 
the population of this country is now 
114,000,000 this means that one out 
of every 4,240 persons is included. 
So the biggest man in his own com- 
munity does have some chance of 
getting in. 

The New York Public Library 
orders 97 copies for its branches and 
the main library, and finds Who's 
Who in America is the most used 
reference book. Students use it as a 
biography of living men. Some use 
it as a mailing list. 

One of the most interesting uses 
for Who’s Who was discovered by a 
lecturer whose engagements take him 
over the entire country. He said to 
Mr. Marquis, “I never take a trip 
without putting Who’s Who in my 
bag.” 

Mr. Marquis expressed surprise, 
for the book is just a bit heavy for 
easy carrying. 

The lecturer explained. “When I 
get to San Francisco, say, several 
leading notables are sure to call on 
me. The hotel phones to my room 
that Mr. So-and-so is coming up on 
the elevator. I open my book and 
read the big man’s biography quickly. 

Then during the conversation I can 
say, ‘By the way, Mr. Blitz, you 
graduated from Hiram College in 
89. Did you know my old friend 
Huggins out there?’ Thus in a mo- 
ment’s time I create a line of contact 
with my visitor and through my un- 
canny memory for the details of his 
life, show him that I am a man well 
worth cultivating.” 
Perhaps this is giving away a val- 
uable secret. 


How Facts Are Obtained 


The files of this book represent 
the largest and possibly the finest col- 
lection of autographs. Here are 27,- 
000 living names, and in the vault are 
the signatures of other thousands 
who have passed on, whose auto- 
graphs are rarer. 

Although the volume says in big 
bold type, “Not a single sketch in 
this book has been paid for, and none 
can be paid for,” some people 
thought at first that money ought to 
be involved in the proceeding. Some 
business men thought payment ought 
to come to them. More than once a 
question blank has come back to Mr. 
Marquis bearing the message, “Not 
interested. Don’t see what I would 
get out of this.” To-day most busi- 
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Education pays. Here is the proof: The chart illustrates at a glance the 

relative educational equipment of the 24,728 persons whose sketches appear 

in a recent issue of Who’s Who in America. College graduates numbered 
14,055, or about 64 per cent. of the total. 


ness men realize a definite advantage 
in having their names in Who’s Who. 
To make sure of getting the salient 
facts and getting them quickly, a 
standard form is sent out. These 
facts are re-arranged in the office and 
given more definiteness and brevity. 
No effort is made to vary or brighten 
the style: in fact, the facts are stated 
in a rather dependable monotony. “I 
wish I could discover some way to 
make the sketches even shorter and 
more compact,” Mr. Marquis said 
with a sigh, remembering that it costs 
$15 a page to set the book up, and it 
numbers over two thousand pages. 
If the book fails to strain for va- 
riety in its English, it also is satisfied 
with a total absence of drama in its 
chronicles, for most successful men 
go pretty much through the same 


routine of business starts and suc- - 


cesses, through marriage, invest- 
ments, hardship and rewards. The 
whole story can safely be boiled 
down to a few words. 

Possibly the best example is to 
uote Mr. Marquis’ own biography 
rom Who’s Who: 


MARQUIS, Albert Nelson, publisher ; 
born Brown , Ohio; son of Cy- 


renus G. and Elizabeth (Redmon) 


Marquis; left an orphan in early child- 
hood; reared by grandparents (moth- 
ers’ side); educated at public and 
private schools; married Harriette G. 


Morgan, Monmouth, Illinois, June 10, 
1910. Began business career in grand- 
father’s general store at Hamersville, 
Ohio; after death of guardian con- 
ducted the business from 18 to 21; 
engaged in publishing and advertising 
business in Cincinnati, Ohio, as A. N. 

Marquis & Co.; removed to Chicago 

and for several years also conducted a 

newspaper advertising business ; found- 

ed Who’s Who in America in 1899, 

and was editor, publisher and sole 

owner until May 1, 1926, when pub- 
lication passed to the A. N. Marquis 

Co. He has served as president of 

The Ashland Club, Illinois Club, and 

Hamilton Club, all of Chicago. Now 

member of various clubs and historical 
societies. 

Rather succinct, we must admit. 

So to several hundred business 
men during the next year will come a 
neat envelope and a question blank. 
“We believe you ought to be includ- 
ed in Who’s Who in America,” the 
letter will read, “so please give us the 
important facts of your life.” That 
indeed will be the big thrill of a 
lifetime. 

To hundreds of hard-working 
men, many of them unconscious that 
they are becoming great but only 
knowing that they are enthusiastic 
about a big job, recognition is going 
to come, simply because Who’s Who 
in America wants to keep itself com- 
prehensive and representative of the 
best that is in the country. 
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The Real Significance 
of China’s Revolution 


Nation Is Undergoing an Economic, an Industrial, a Literary, a Social, a Religious 
As Well As Political Revolution—Intellectual Revival Led by Graduates of 
World’s Leading Universities—10,000 Trained in United States—Anxious 
to Co-operate With America and to Maintain Friendship 


HE Western nations want 

‘ China to run her revolution 

on our time schedule. That 
is one of the greatest difficulties in 
our understanding of the situation. 
We want a revolution that revolves 
and gets somewhere, but that is not 
the nature of revolutions. What the 
Western nations need to realize is 
that China is caught in one of the 
great social movements of history. 
Great natural forces are at work in 
China which no group of men, indeed 
which no group of nations can 
handle. Such a movement cannot be 
woven into our time pattern. It can- 
not be hurried. 

We want the Chinese to settle 
down quickly in our life-time so that 
we can.quickly get at our business of 
selling automobiles or cigarettes or 
preaching the gospel. Nature is man- 
aging this affair and nature is not 
concerned as to how soon we can 
open up shop again. 

China is undergoing an economic, 
an industrial, a literary, a social and a 
religious revolution as well as a 
political revolution ranking with the 
greatest of all time. Europe handled 
these stupendous social cataclysms 
one at a time during a period of 


By Dr. James M. Yard 

















A meeting in Shanghai in the campaign of education. China’s intellectual 
revival is real and deep and unmistakable, 


about 500 years. We think that the 
Chinese are slow and backward and 
uncivilized because they cannot do in 
a decade what Western nations 
needed 500 years to accomplish. But 
whatever we may think about the 
Chinese, China is boldly leading Asia 
against the domination of the white 
man. 

That is another difficulty which we 
Westerners cannot get used to, the 
fact that China is in the lead. She 

















A street parade in Shanghai to encourage support for popular or 
mass education. 


has so long been considered a back- 
ward nation that we cannot adjust 
ourselves to the fact that she has ac- 
tually assumed leadership. She will 
no longer be dictated to. She states 
her terms instead of waiting for us to 
state ours. China is able to lead 
Asia because, first, she is a great na- 
tion, great in size, great in resources, 
in population, in history and in the 
things that make culture ; and second, 
because China is not a colony like 
India or the Philippines. 

China is an independent nation and 
has determined to be one of the 
Powers. In the third place, China is 
the most intensely aroused nation in 
Asia. Her intellectual revival is real 
and deep and unmistakable. 


One thing that Americans need to 
remember is that we are dealing not 
with the old sleepy Mandarins but 
with a large group of men who have 
been trained in the world’s leading 
universities. We Americans especial- 
ly need to remember that at least 
10,000 of the latter-day Chinese have 
been trained in the United States. 
They have a real friendship for 
America and Americans and they 
have caught, of course, much of our 
spirit of liberty and independence. 
They are aware of their ability and 
of their power and are determined 
not to be bluffed or coerced. But, as 
C. T. Wang, a former premier and 
a graduate of Yale said recently, this 
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group of American-educated Chinese 
are anxious to co-operate with 
America and to work out their destiny 
through American friendship. 

| have often heard Britishers in 
Shanghai say they wished their gov- 
ernment had been wise enough to re- 
mit the Boxer indemnity in 1905. 
British business men in Shanghai are 
well aware of the value, in actual 
trade, of educating Chinese youth in 
America. These experts when they 
return buy our machinery and chem- 
icals. ‘They know them. They have 
tested them in laboratories and fac- 
tories. Last year a friend of mine, 
Paul Cheng, spent many months in 
Squibbs laboratory. He will push 
American products when he goes 
back to Chengtu to teach pharmacy 
in West China Union University. 

What we must emphasize again 
and again in our thinking and in our 
discussions is that China is in the 
midst of a real revolution. It is diffi- 
cult for us living so far away to ap- 
preciate the reality and depth and 
significance of the social movement 
that is now stirring China in every 
village from Shanghai to Tibet and 
from Siberia to Siam. 

Excesses are bound to occur in a 
revolution. Such movements refuse 
to be orderly like a tea party. As- 
sassinations do occur, towns are 
looted, prominent citizens are kid- 
napped and their property confiscated. 
Foreigners who get in the way must 
also suffer. All these excesses are to 
be regretted but we must face the 
facts. A revolution is not a dainty 
thing. 

In America real leaders are making 
an earnest effort to know and under- 
stand the facts in China. Various 
organizations in Shanghai, both Brit- 
ish and American, have been calling 
loudly for intervention, but the sen- 
timent of America has been strongly 
against intervention because of a firm 

















Using the magic lantern to throw enlarged characters on a screen. The 
character shown in the photo signifies “peace.” 

















JAMES YEN, Yale ’17, organizer 
and director of the mass educa- 
tion movement in China. 

















A school in a factory—a section of the movement to make China literate 
in a generation. 





belief that we did not have all the 
facts and also because of the vivid 
conviction that this is China’s own 
war, with which she must not be in- 
terfered. All the friends of China 
are grateful to President Coolidge 
for his stand in behalf of American 
neutrality, for all who know China 
are sure of the truth of this statement 
recently made by one of China’s 
leaders, “Our attitude toward Ameri- 
ca depends largely on America’s at- 
titude toward us.” 

Briefly, this is why the gunboat 
policy of former days is entirely 
beside the point: 

1. Asia no longer respects the 
white man. There was a time when 
Europeans and Americans were re- 
garded as demi-gods and were treated 
as such. The Great War ended that. 
Indians and Chinese who beheld the 
atrocities in Europe and elsewhere 
lost all respect for the moral superi- 
ority of Occidental nations. Added 
to that was what we dignified as 
propaganda. Chinese students who 
followed the War both in England 
and America were well aware of the 
moral break-downs of Western civili- 
zation. 

2. China no longer fears the white 
man. Their soldiers are well trained. 
They are not so well equipped as 
Western soldiers, but in the Whampoa 
Military Academy they have learned 
not only how to fight but have learned 
also that Chinese bullets are as dead- 
ly as foreign bullets, and that Chinese 
need not be afraid of foreign troops. 
They are also fighting for a cause. 
Inspired by their deep and growing 
Nationalism, they fear nothing. 

I am acquainted myself with Gen- 
eral Feng Yu Shiang and his army 
and I know the quality of the new 
soldier. I was acquainted with the 
old type—the cringing militiaman of 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Comment 


By B. C. Forbes 


My belief is that business is entering an unusually 
severe testing-time. In fact, it is already under way. 
The current year’s increase in business failures reveals 
this. So does an examination of recent statements of 
earnings. Still more clearly does a study of the year’s 
changes in stock quotations. It has become common for 
a dozen stocks to reach new high prices 
for the year on the same day that 
other stocks fall to new low prices for 
the year. At this moment the shares 
of many companies are selling close to the minimum quo- 
tations ever recorded, yet the shares of other companies 
are near their peak. This means that investors have been 
following events carefully and discriminating between fit 
and unfit enterprises. 

What is going to happen from now on? 

In my opinion there will come still keener distinction 
between successfully-managed and poorly-managed com- 
panies, because, as I see it, a still more severe testing- 
period lies ahead. The long-continued downward trend in 
commodity prices is making it more difficult for mediocre 
concerns to earn reasonable profits. We are to witness a 
weeding-out process. The companies whose earnings and 
shares are doing best are, generally speaking, those that 
have demonstrated the greatest ability to increase effi- 
ciency and cut down costs. 

It is perhaps significant that in most instances the cor- 
porations that have done best are the largest ones in their 
field. To meet the situation not a few alert companies 
have taken over competing concerns and thus reduced 
overhead and attained greater mass production. Research 
is playing a stronger part than ever before in enabling 
progressive organizations to keep ahead of rivals and to 
develop new outlets for their products. Research, science, 
invention, foresight, all are being brought into play very 
aggressively. Standpatism will spell doom. 

The next twelve months will determine for many en- 
terprises and institutions whether they shall come out on 
top or whether they shall pass into stronger hands. Some 
will effect mergers; others will be merged. The urgency 
of striving with might and main to attain leadership rec- 
ognition need not be emphasized. Was it Napoleon who 
said that the offensive constituted the best defense? This 
thought .is commended to those who aspire to supremacy, 
to those who are determined to advance rather than be 
content to stand still—for, to stand still is to be left behind 
in the business race. 


SURVIVAL OF 
THE FITTEST 
TEST 

IS COMING 


* * * 


A clock’s hands wouldn’t be of much use if it didn’t 
have a mainspring. 
x * * 


Self-importance doesn’t help you to become important. 





“Save for a sunny day!” Isn’t that an appealing slogan? 
Is it not more inspiring than the old “Save for a rainy 
day ?” Human beings hate to contemplate the disagreeable, 
They prefer to look forward to something pleasant. After 
all what is the principal purpose of saving? Is it not to 
make coming days happier? Unless savings are calculat- 
ed to add something worthwhile to our 


—) life by and by, how foolish we would 
al be to forego the pleasure of spending 


every penny as soon as earned. Out- 
side of religion, nothing can add so much to the peace of 
mind of ordinary folks as the thought that they are making 
satisfactory progress towards the attainment of a com- 
petency, of financial independence, of security against 
poverty in old age. 

The First National Bank of Boston has been displaying 
the “Save for a sunny day!” appeal. Its example should 
be followed. The picture this slogan conjures up is pe- 
culiarly fitted to grip the American mind, the American 
temperament, the American imagination, with its distaste 
for the pessimistic and its love for the optimistic. Why 
have “Christmas Clubs” become so popular? Because the 
incentive, the objective, is captivating, giving promise of 
yielding jr>. 

“Save for a sunny day!" 

* * * 


Of railway mergers it can be said that many have been 
planned but all have been panned—by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. What would be the result should 
the Commission continue to find objections to all the im- 
portant consolidations submitted for its sanction? For 
one thing, the boom in railway shares would receive a 

serious blow. The sentimental effect 


MERGERS upon High Finance and Big Business 
ARE NOT 
ARE NOT » Probably would be such as to bring 


about a setback to enterprise, to busi- 
ness, to industry. If this happened, political effects would 
follow, effects not helpful to the Republicans. 

The charge cannot be made that railway operators 
have not striven energetically to carry out the “volun- 
tary consolidations” recommended by Congress. Barkis 
has been willin’. But the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioners heretofore have stood in the way—whether wisely 
or unwisely is a two-sided question. Their insistence 
upon adequate consideration being extended to small lines 
is understandable and reasonable. But some of their 
other objections, particularly to the conducting of the 
preliminary stages of negotiations without notifying the 
public—that is, the stock market—are less understand- 
able, less reasonable, less practical. 

Follow closely the rulings of the Commission for in its 
hands lies the determining of far-reaching issues. 
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a shall be in 
ll over one 


sinner that re- 
penteth more than over 
ninety-and-nine just per- 
sons which need no repent- 
ance.” 
Henry Ford, heretofore 
classed as the arch-enemy 








Henry Ford Again 
Amazes 


comment have accepted the 
apology on its face value, 
They have refrained for the 
most part from pointing 
out the clumsy improb. 
ability of various sections 
of it.” 

A repentant Sinner Ford 
is preferable, of course, to 














of the Jews, in an amazing 

statement asks for forgiveness. And this asking has 
caused much rejoicing even though Mr. Ford’s veracity 
and motives have excited much question. 

He asks the Jews, and the rest of the American public, 
to believe that it was not until “recently” that he was 
aware of the “unprovoked reflections,’ “exploded fic- 
tions,” “gross forgeries,” “wholesale denunciations and 
attacks,” “offensive charges” which have been published 
for years in his own publication, the Dearborn Independ- 
ent! ; 

What Mr. Ford pleads is that all along he was totally 
unaware of the real nature of the vicious campaign waged 
by his own journal issue after issue and year after year. 
He says: “Had I appreciated even the general nature, 
to say nothing of the details of the utterances, I’ would 
have forbidden their circulation without a moment’s hesi- 
tation... . 

“T frankly confess that I have been greatly shocked 
as a result of my study and examination of the files of 
the Dearborn Independent and of the pamphlets entitled 
‘The International Jew.’ ” 

The New York Times—politely—accuses Mr. 
of being a well read what it says editorially : 

“He phrases his statements as if his attention had but 
‘recently’ been drawn to the grievous wrong which he 
had done. The fact is, of course, that for several years he 
has had the matter brought to his notice both privately 
and publicly. Till now he had remained unyielding. While 
it is better, late than never to confess having done an 
injury, «it is impossible to overlook the fact that in Mr. 
Ford’s case it is decidedly late.” 

The New York Evening Post also finds it impossible to 
swallow Mr. Ford’s plea of total ignorance of what his 
own periodical has been saying and doing for years. It 
says editorially : 

“Nobody but Mr. Ford could be ignorant of a major 
editorial policy of his own publication. Nobody but Mr. 
Ford could be unaware of the national and international 
repercussions of this policy of anti-Semitism. Nobody 
but Mr. Ford could say that he did not ‘appreciate even 
the general nature to say nothing of the details of these 
utterances’ by his own editor. 

“Yet Mr. Ford does make these assertions, and, when 
we remember the almost incredible mental aloofness of 
his testimony in the Chicago Tribune libel trial, we must 
feel that we would Be unwise to reject even so fantastic 
a plea of ignorance.” 

Later the same newspaper observed : 

“The Jewish comment has had a degree of sportsman- 
ship about it which is exceedingly high when considera- 
tion is given to the opportunities which Mr. Ford offered 
for driving a coach-and-four—or a Rolls Royce—through 
his self-exculpation. Jews both in press and in personal 


Ford 





an unrepentant Sinner 
Ford, even though the excuses offered for the sin can- 
not, as these comments show, be accepted as truthful, 
But how infinitely more preferable would it have been 
had Henry Ford read his own publication when it first 
started its abominable anti-Semitism and ordered it stop- 
ped than instead of waiting until confronted with libel 
suits and with incalculable business losses. 

We ended our recent series of articles on Ford and 
the Ford Motor Company and its terrific falling off in 
business by suggesting twelve specific steps calculated 
to remedy the Ford troubles. That was two months 
ago. Although we cannot lay claim to any of the credit, 
it is interesting to note that Ford has already acted along 
the lines of three of these recommendations. 

He is to modernize his product. He is to conduct a 
huge advertising campaign “to support and supplement 
the sales efforts of dealers and salesmen.” He is to stop 
forcing dealers and employees to act as canvassers for 
his ill-fated publication, which is now, it is announced, 
going to become merely a house organ. 

I am informed, also, that Mr. Ford is acting along 
the lines of a fourth recommendation, in that he lately 
has become much more amenable to outspoken advice 


_ than formerly. 


Serious problems still confront Ford and the Ford or- 
ganization. But these recent developments encourage the 
hope that this great American enterprise will prove able 
to rehabilitate itself and its product so as again to afford 
employment to a vast number of American wage-earners 
and other bread-winners. 

No thoughtful citizen—not even the most outraged 
Jew—could desire to witness any other outcome. 


* * * 


A man, like a match, is of little use without a head con- 
taining the right ingredients. 
* * x 


From aviators we can learn at least this: the importance 

of control. 
oe 

Merchants complain that, on top of mail order and 
chain store competition, they are suffering from the in- 
roads being made by still another modern form of sell- 
ing, namely, direct to the consumer through the employ- 
ment of many thousands of door-to-door salesmen. This 
is one of the oldest methods of disposing of goods, but 
it is only within the last few years that its growth has 
became a serious factor in this coun- 


DIRECT TO 
INCREASING Merchants resent this competition. 


They point out that neither the pro- 
ducers nor the salesmen of such merchandise pay taxes 
in the different communities they invade, that they take 
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away cash and leave credit selling, with its risk of bad 
debts, to local merchants who have to contribute in various 
ways to the well-being and development of their home com- 
munities. That this system of merchandising is perfectly 
legal, however, has been established by the United States 
Supreme Court, in a test case originating in the State 
of Oregon. A reader who has made a study of direct 
to consumer selling writes: 


In a survey which I made some time ago I found that the direct 
to consumer selling method was rapidly replacing the tremendous 
business done by mail order companies, jobbers, retail dealers and 
department stores. Practically every type of merchandise pertain- 
ing to wearing apparel for both men and women, and most house- 
hold necessities, are now being sold by direct selling companies. 
I understand that a shirt company in Chicago which started about 
three years ago is now doing an annual business of upwards of 
$12,000,000 and that a “Styles” concern is doing upwards of $5,- 
000,000. A silk hosiery company has grown from $500,000 to 
an annual business of approximately $28,000,000. 

One of the factors is that a turnover of merchandise averaging 
twice a month and, in many cases, three times a month, is effected. 
The business does not have large overhead in the form of high 
rentals, dead stock, limited distribution and a large idle clerical 
force to contend with. Instead, it has a tremendous number of 
individuals in all parts of the country constantly reaching the 
consumer, whereas the retail store at best has to wait until the 
customer comes in to examine the merchandise on display. 


Apparently we are destined to witness here one more 
phase of the evolution towards large-scale operations. 
This evolution, now at work in finance, in industry, in 
merchandising, in transportation, impress one as harsh, 
not to say cruel. But all indications are that it will go 
ruthlessly on, undeterred by sentimental influences. 

To be forewarned, it is said, is to be forearmed. It 
is the part of wisdom to strive to adapt ourselves to chang- 
ing conditions beyond our power to control. 

. 6 « 
Big fish are not afraid of deep water. 
6 @ © 


I was early taught to feel that it was something of a 
disgrace to become sick—and I’ve never quite gotten over 


the feeling. 
.-¢ s 


So far as the world is permitted to know, the much- 
discussed conference of international bank heads, held in 
New York, accomplished none of the epochal things pre- 
dicted and conjectured. Governor Benjamin Strong of 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank, as usual, built a 
Chinese Wall of secrecy around the distinguished con- 
papucien ferees from London, Paris and Ber- 
MOUNTAIN lin, with the inevitable consequence 
BRINGS FORTH that the object sought to be attained— 
A MOUSE ES ha 

a minimum of publicity—was totally 
defeated. Newspapers, like the stock market, revel in 
“mysteries.” It was not until emphatic statements were 
published that the bankers were making plans for the 
reform of France’s currency—a suggestion quickly re- 
sented by the French Government—that Governor Strong 
was moved to make an official announcement. He said 
that “no topics had been suggested in advance” and gave 
as subjects discussed. 

“ .. .. the relationship of their respective rates of discount, the 


question of the so-called gold exchange standard, which has had 
So extensive a development since the war; the expensive shipments 


29 


of gold, which necessarily affect the reserves of the banks of issue; 
the purchasing power of gold, and various proposals to promote 
closer co-operation. .... There has been and could be no dis- 
cussion of any reparation questions nor of the stabilization of the 
French franc.” 


The “mysterious” conference had aroused such guess- 
ing and such expectations that the tardy and colorless 
official statement came as an anti-climax, causing the ob- 
servation to be made that this great banking mountain 
had moved and brought forth only a mouse. Secrecy 
rarely proves good diplomacy. 

It should be added that such conferences are extremely 
desirable from time to time. It is of vast importance 
to make international financial co-operation feasible. But 
they should not be shrouded in mystery and self-defeating 
secrecy. 

x * 


The man who fails to make friends is a failure. 
** x | 


The truly brave scorn bravado. 
* * * 

At lunch the other day with a banker-father and his 
son to discuss the latter’s prospective career, the father 
remarked, “If I had my life to live over again, I wouldn’t 
work so hard as I have worked.” The son has gradu- 
ated, with honors, from college and is 


“ , 

— r ambitious to make the most of his life. 
SO HARD The observation impressed me as in- 
AGAIN” 


judicious, to say the least. 

I interjected: “If you hadn’t worked as hard as you 
did work, you wouldn’t have reached the position in life 
you have reached and you perhaps wouldn’t have been 
able to give your son the education he has enjoyed. It 
is all very well for you to talk about taking things easier 
now that you have got somewhere; but I think your son 
will be wise if he makes up his mind that he must work 
hard—very hard—during at least the first half of his life, 
and make pleasure entirely secondary. If he puts play 
first during the first half of his life, he will probably find 
himself in a poor position to enjoy much play in the 
second half of his life. If he gives the best that is in him 
to making headway for the next fifteen or twenty years, 
then after that he will probably be in a position to devote 
whatever time he desires to recreation and leisure.” 

The father countered by citing different men of wealth 
who are slaves to work, and called them fools. Instead 
of disputing this, I contended that that was a very dif- 
ferent thing from creating in the mind of any young 
man the idea that he should make up his mind not to apply 
himself with every possible diligence to his work even in 
his early, formative, character-deciding years. 

Which of us was right? Perhaps I was prejudiced by 
my youthful environment and the admonition impressed 
upon me early and often: “The Lord decreed that if a 
man work not, neither shall he eat.” 

x* * * 


No cock would crow long if he stopped scratching. 
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O be ambitious for wealth, and 
yet always expecting to be poor ; 
to be always doubting your ability 
to get what you long for, is like try- 
ing to reach east by traveling west. 
There is no philosophy which will 
help man to succeed when he is al- 
ways doubting his ability to do so, 
and thus attracting failure. No mat- 
ter how hard you work for success 
if your thought is saturated with 
the fear of failure, it will kill your 
efforts, neutralize your endeavors 
and make success impossible.—Baud- 
ouin. 
a mic® 
A man with a surplus can control 
circumstances, but a man without a 
surplus is controlled by them, and 
often he has no opportunity to exer- 
cise judgment.—Harvey Firestone. 
* va 


We should not be discouraged be- 
cause ‘we are surrounded by human 
limitations and handicapped by hu- 
man weakness. We are also posses- 
sors of human strength. Intelligence, 
courage, fidelity, character—these, 
also, are our heritage and our mark 
of the Divine Image.—President 
Coolidge. 

. #2 

Logic helps us to strip off the out- 
ward disguise of things and to be- 
hold and judge of them in their own 
nature.—Dr. Watts. 

ie 2 
The will to work is the way to win. 


—A. G. Schoettinger. 
From C. H. Baker, Cincinnati, O. 


* * * 
HERE is no kind of life, 
whether we are transacting 


public or private affairs, at home or 
abroad—those in which we are 
alone concerned or with others—that 
is free of obligations. In the due 
discharge of these consists all the 
dignity, and in their neglect all the 
disgrace of life ——Cicero. 


* * * 


It is wisdom to build castles in the- 
air, but it is folly to stop there. Go 
at your foundation, pile stone upon 
stone until you reach your castle. 
Then it’s yours.—Progressive Labor. 

* * * 


Nature goes on her way, and all 
that to us seems an exception is 
really according to order.—Goethe. 
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Not So Bad 
(Specially written for Forbes) 
By S. E. Kiser 
There’s profit in the bruiser’s fists, 
And merit oft is pushed aside; 
The vulgar charlatan persists, 
And still the evil ways are wide. 


But selfishness is not supreme, 
And honor is no mere pretense; 
Good faith is not an empty dream, 
Nor justice always blind or 
dense 


Not since the hour when time be- 
gan 
Has progress fared as well as 
now; 
Man never was more kind to man, 
Nor right more sure to win 
somehow. 


* * * 
Economy is a savings bank into 


which men drop pennies and get dol- 
lars in return—H. W. Shaw. 





A Text 


B UT if any provide not for 

his own, and specially for 
those of his own house, he 
hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel.—I Tim- 
othy, 5:8. 


Sent in by P. F. Aldinger, 
York, Pa. What is your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams’” is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 











The wayside of business is full of 
brilliant men who started out with 
a spurt, and lacked the stamina to 
finish. Their places were taken by 
patient and unshowy plodders who 
never knew when to quit—J. R. 
Todd, Todd Eng. Co., N. Y. 


* * x 


He who has not the spirit of his 
age has all the misery of it—vVol- 
taire. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation and author’s name. Names of 
winners will be printed. 


MAN is strong in proportion 

to his ability not only to re- 

sist temptation toward unworthy 

things, but also in his desire for 
worthiness. 

Our character is really nothing but 

a composite of our impulses, our 

ambitions and our tendencies in the 


‘direction of right or wrong—Jerome 


P. Fleishman. 
* * * 


The man with the average mental- 
ity, but with control; with a definite 
goal, and a clear conception of how 
it can be gained, and above all, with 
the power of application and labor, 
wins in the end.—W. H. Taft. 

ee ® 


All worthwhile men have good 
thoughts, good ideas and good in- 
tentions—but precious few of them 
ever translate those into action.— 
John Hancock Field. 

* * * 


The reason why so many men fail 
is because they will not make the 
sacrifices of time, of pleasure, of 
comfort demanded by  success.— 
James Couzens. 

* * * 


A good way to relieve the monot- 
ony of your job is to think up ways 
of improving it——Anon. 

* * * 


WANT to correct some misappre- 

hensions about England’s condi- 
tion. The impression is too common 
that England is down and out. As 
a matter of fact, although the United 
States may have achieved an eminent 
industrial position in the world, Eng- 
land’s firm position remains un- 
changed and its industrial leadership 
in Europe continues as before the 
war. Its future of prosperity is still 
ahead.—Sir Josiah Charles Stamp. 

ee: ~@ 


Take care to be an economist in 
prosperity ; there is no fear of your 
being one in adversity—Zimmer- 
man. 

2 2 


It’s what we learn after we think 
we know it all, that counts——Abe 
Martin. 

* * * 
Nothing will ever be attempted if 


all possible objections must first be 
overcome.—Johnson. 
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Getting Along With Men— 
the Foundation of All 
Progress 
(Continued from page 10) 
work the head of it may do so much 
as it is in the selection of men who 

will share his responsibilities. 

“It has been my experience that 
no sixth sense is needed in picking 
men if the business is managed fair- 
ly and intelligently. A well managed 
organization will attract the type of 
young men desired, and develop them 
until they are capable of greater and 
greater responsibilities. That is the 
definite purpose and conviction of the 
Cities Service Company and the Hen- 
ry L. Doherty organization. It has 
been one of Mr. Doherty’s life long 
ambitions to be known as a develop- 
er of men. 

“It is possible, of course, that any 
business may find it necessary at 
times, in an emergency, to go outside 
of its own organization for a par- 
ticular executive. But when the poli- 
cy laid down and followed is to find 
the men needed for expansion with- 
in the organization, this emergency 
will not happen frequently. The 
point is that men are picked for im- 
portant positions not at the time of 
the actual appointment, but long be- 
fore that and over a period of years. 
In a sense, they pick themselves. 


The Road to Success 


“In business, as most of it is con- 
stituted to-day, a man becomes valua- 
ble only as he recognizes the relation 
of his work to that of all his associ- 
ates. One worker more or less makés 
little difference to most big organiza- 
tions, and any man may be replaced. 
It is the cumulative effort that counts. 
That is why it is more important to- 
day than éver for the man whe-wants 
to make progress to understand the 
point of view of his associates; 

“Until this problem is approached 
consciously and not taken as a matter 
of course it is remarkable how much 
energy may be expended uselessly in 
misunderstanding. In any average 
group of men there will be natural 
antipathies, and the human impulse 
is to feel rather than to control them. 
When men can be induced to apply 
reason to such situations the effect on 
a whole organization is a revelation. 
Friction is eliminated, more work is 
accomplished, less effort is put forth 
and everybody is better satisfied and 
better served. Moreover, there is a 
release of capacity even in what 
might be described as an ordinary 
group of men. Abilities unsuspected 
even by their possessors come to the 
surface, and progress for the indi- 
vidual and the group is inevitable. 

“These are the convictions that 
have led me to devote more time and 
thought to what we may call the 
human problem than to anything else 
in industry. 


“When this is accomplished—mak- 
ing work attractive—it is a simple 
matter to get the loyalty and co-oper- 
ation of one’s employees and associ- 
ates. To accomplish it one should 
have confidence in men. Most of 
them (the vast majority) are honest 
and ambitious and loyal. It is not 
enough merely for an executive to 
say he has this confidence; he must 
show that he really trusts his men 
and believes in them. Once in a while 
he will make a mistake by this policy, 
but it will be completely overshadow- 
ed by the accomplishments of the rest 
of his organization. 

“I am inclined to believe that the 
problem of public relations is mere- 
ly an extension or an expansion of 
this problem of getting along with 
men. The chief difference is in con- 
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thusiasm, despite the quiet voice and 
the utter lack of excitement in his 
demeanor. 

During his brilliant fifteen-year 
career with Cities Service he has ac- 
complished a prodigious amount of 
work, and he is busier now than ever. 
But he appears unhurried, and despite 
the fact that every year he visits 
some of the company’s far-flung prop- 
erties, he finds time for recreation, 

Mr. Jones was born in Webb City, 
Missouri, April 19, 1891, where he 
was educated in the public and high 
schools. When he entered Vander- 
bilt University he had no intention of 
taking up accounting, but the Sum- 
mer vacation job threw him into that 
line of work. He followed it up so 
thoroughly that in turn he became 
cashier, auditor, assistant secretary 
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Power plant of thecEmpite ite District Electric Company at Riverton, Kansas, 
a Citiés Service Company subsidiary. 


tacts. You do not need -to tell an 
associate that you are treating him 
fairly. He will know it instantly if 
you are not. In public relations, how- 
ever, it is not enough for a business 


to have high ideals of service. It : 


must translate these ideals into spe- 
cific acts and then call these acts to 
the attention of the public so that 
there may be no doubt of the purpose 
back of the business. But here again 
we come back to the need for the 
creation of a co-operative spirit with- 
in the organization. Big businesses, 
and particularly the utilities, depend 
for their direct contacts with the pvb- 
lic on thousands of employees. These 
men can accomplish more in the cre- 
ation of goodwill than any other 
form of publicity.” 

In view of the high ideals and 
ethics he brings to business it is rath- 
er interesting to note that Mr. Jones 
looks more like a professor than a 
business man, or rather the conven- 
tional idea of a business man. He has 
nothing in common with the old 
fashioned “go-getter” type. He has 
the poise of a much older man, but 
there is no doubt of his youth and en- 








and treasurer of the Empire District: 
Electric Gompany, Ozark Power and ; 
Water Company, Carthage Gas Com- 
pany and Webb City and Carterville‘ 
Gas Company. He believes that ac- 
counting offers one of the best ave- 
nues for promotion for the man who 
is willing to use his opportunities, of- 
fering as it does a picture of every 
operation within an organization. 


Benefited 





The Editor: 

I have been a subscriber to Fores 
practically ever since it was first put 
on the market. It has been a big 
help to me. I have been inspired 
by many things that have been said 
in it and I think it is on a very 
high plane. 

W. E. SHARPE, vice-pres. & mgr. 

Alamance Insurance & Real Estate Co. 

Burlington, N. C. 
. « 6 
Read with Profit 
The Editor: 

I read Forbes regularly, with much 
interest and profit. 

BEN S. READ, Pres., 
Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. Co., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Get 

Long Distance... 

the boats are 
coming in 














THE EXECUTIVES Of alarge New York 
fish company do not wait for their 
steam trawlers to come in from the 
fishing banks. While the boats are 
hundreds of miles at sea they are 
notified by wireless of the size and 
nature of the catch. With this 
information at hand, long distance 
telephone calls are made to big deal- 
ers throughout the eastern section 


BUSINESS IS INCREASING its use of ; 
Long Distance. Many concerns do of the United States. The Cargo 1s 


millions of dollars’ worth of buying via sold before the boats reach the docks 
the telephone lines. Important indi- 


vidual sales. Weekly calls to preferred bickering. Increases business. Long dis 





lists of dealers or customers. Special long 
distance selling campaigns. And for 
stubborn collections. 

Wherever the telephone is used, it 
saves the costly time of waiting. Decreases 
the expense of traveling. Smooths out 
tangles and delays. Cuts the red tape of 


BELL LONG DISTANCE 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


tance calls get things done with less fuss 
and fewer dollars. They put order and 
good results into a business. One of the 
best things about Long Distance is, it 
will nearly always cost less than you 
think. What distant call would be help- 
ful and profitable now?... Number, please? 


SERVICE 
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Tue rolling uplands of a continental 
plateau have always held a charm that 
grips the imagination of men. There is 
a special quality in the splendor of 
Montana’s plains where a man, riding 
in buffalo grass, may lift up his eyes to 
the clean hills from which life-giving 
waters flow. 

The thunder of great rivers carving 
their channels through the rich soil of 
prairie and bench land, wine-clear at- 
mosphere that sets the blood tingling, 
lofty canopy of blue sky, green of spring 
wheat and gold of the harvest, great 
herds of white-faced Herefords moving 
down to water, flowing flocks of sheep 
upon the hillsides, the sparkle of mod- 
ern towns born in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury—such things contribute to the 
fascination of this glorious region where 
there is still elbow room, and a man 
can grow! 

Montana, containing within its bor- 
ders a greater number of national parks 
than any other state, possesses in addi- 
tion tremendous agricultural and indus- 
trial resources and potentialities. The 
great industrial region centers in the 
mineral-rich mountains. Agricultural 
Montana sweeps out upon the plains 
and up the sheltered valleys. 

Location: Midway between eastern and 
western markets, which absorb all Montana 
can produce. Three-fifths of area lies east 
of the Rockies; two-fifths west. Altitude less 
than 2000 feet in the east, sloping up to 
over 10,000 feet. 

Cumate: Montana covers a vast and 
varied region, and localized reports of tem- 
eo are misleading. With an altitude 

wer by several thousand feet than the 
average of the Rocky Mountain States, its 
climate is considerably milder. Cattle range 
in the open all year round. Snow coverage 
is the same as New York. The atmosphere 
is dry, sunny, bracing. There are more open 
days for farming in Montana than in most 
agricultural states. 

Crops: With scarely a third of its agri- 
cultural land developed, Montana ranks 
second in the United States in spring wheat 
production. First over a period of sixteen 
years in the average yield per acre of oats, 
hay, potatoes; second in winter wheat and 
spring wheat; third in barley and rye; seventh 
in flax; and already eleventh in corn. 

Livestock: Cattle for market sell annu- 
ally for over $19,000,000; sheep, $14,500,000. 

Datrvine: Diversification is rapidly fol- 
lowing the production of corn. Dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry, honey produce annually about, 
$18,000,000, 


Pioneer of the twentieth century 


Like Rhodesia—the upland province of 
South Africa to which Cecil Rhodes 
drew the cream of the British Empire 
in order to dominate a vast nation in 
the making—Montana looks down from 
its fertile terraces and treasure moun- 
tains out upon the United States. Vast 
and prodigal, it does not yet know its 
own strength, though destiny has ob- 
viously marked it as the storehouse of 
all the great Northwest. Beautiful, 
rich, young, it is hard to believe this 
magnificent region is still pioneer coun- 


war cries of the Sioux, 


The elory of green valleys, 
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SHORTEST AND MOST MODERN 


PACIFIC AND FAR EAST 


ROUTE TO THE 




















The recognized route between Chicago, Milwaukee and Twin Cities, I 
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of fertile plains MONTANA! 




































































Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines, Sioux City, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 
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The railroad brings 
Montana near 


UntTit quite recent times the lack of 
adequate transport facilities raised a 
very great obstacle to the development 
of Montana. Rich in all resources neces- 
sary for the growth of a commonwealth 
of the first class, it suffered from remote- 
ness. That obstacle has been leveled! 


The main trunk line of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul runs from end to 
end of southern Montana, with branch 
lines and feeders reaching north and 
south into the most productive districts 
—agriculturally and industrially. 


The Milwaukee Road serves a vast 
region of which Montana is an integral 
part. Over 11,000 miles long, it runs 
from Chicago to Kansas City, Omaha, 
Des Moines, Sioux City; to Milwaukee 
and the upper Michigan Peninsula; to 
Twin Cities and Duluth; and westward 
to the Black Hills; to Butte, Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Olympics and the 
Pacific. 


Six hundred and sixty miles of the 
line from Harlowton, Montana, to 
shipside on Puget Sound, are electrified. 


The latest scientific development in 
railroading is the use of roller bearings. 
This revolutionizing equipment on pas- 
senger cars is being used for the first 
time on any railroad by the Milwaukee. 
It results in a tremendous increase in 
efficiency and comfort. 


Where East meets West 


Take the trip to the Coast by the O/ym- 
pian or Columbian if you wish to enjoy 
a startling and thrilling experience. On 
these world-famous limiteds you may 
travel through the most diversified and 
beautiful scenery in America, from the 
calm lovely reaches of the upper Missis- 
sippi to the towering heights of Rainier 
National Park and the glories of Puget 
Sound. The shortest route to the Sea 
and the nearest point to the Far East! 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Room 884, Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Make’ a check before’ the region that interests you. 
We have the closest co-operation with Chambers of Com- 
merce and other business organizations who will supply 
you with detailed information. 


Puget Sound Eastern Dakotas 

Inland acy tre iOmaha—The Western Gate 
Industrial Montana Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Kansas City Wisconsin 

J Agricultural Montana Towa 

©) Upper Missouri R. Valley 
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The Real Significance of 


China’s Revolution 


(Continued from page 25) 
the Manchu days. In 1910 I was 
with a friend one day whose cook 
was beaten by a soldier unjustly. This 
friend, an American, remonstrated 
with the soldier and finally took his 
blunderbuss away and refused to re- 
turn it until he apologized profusely. 

I have known also the insolent 
bandit type of soldier that made up 
the mercenary armies of the war 
lords. The new soldier of the Na- 
tionalist armies is a different type, 
well trained, informed, disciplined. 
Feng has doubtless the best dis- 
ciplined army in the Far East and 
they are utterly loyal to him, for he 
does not fail to discipline himself. 
He wears cotton, not silk. He rises 
early, eats plain food, pays his bills. 
He publishes his accounts for all to 
see. 

3. Guided and inspired by the 
writing and life of Sun Yat Sen there 
has been born within them a new 
spirit of devotion unknown to 
Chinese soldiers of the old empire 
or of the northern war lords. The 
soldiers of the Nationalist army are 
not reckless but they are sacrificial. 
Any show of foreign force only in- 
cites them to greater courage and 
feeds the fires of patriotism. 


The Sleeping Giant Awakens 


The white man has ruled so long 
that he simply cannot get rid of his 
obsession of superiority. He cannot 
adjust himself to the fact that colored 
races have equal ability. It is largely 
because of this fact that most busi- 
ness men and consuls and many mis- 
sionaries in China are totally unable 
to evaluate the great social movement 
taking place. I suppose it is the most 
significant stirring of a great people 
—one-fourth of humanity— the 
world has seen. 

Western civilization is superior in 
the matter of scientific development 
and invention. Agriculture in China, 
as is known, is carried on by most 
primitive methods: flour is ground 
by women in the home, straw sandals 
are made at odd times, the finest silks 
are woven in dingy, mud-floored 
buildings in the family compound. 
The miracles of medicine and surgery 
are practically unknown. It would 
be folly to blink this stodgy side of 
Chinese life. 

They have few machines. The West 
has machines, efficient, wealth-pro- 
dusing, marvelous. Machines have 
made Europe and America rich. Fast 
steam vessels and machine-made war 
have made it possible for the West to 
rule the East for more than a cen- 
tury. Power has made us drunk. 
And it is almost impossible for an 
American or a European to think of 
any Asiatic nation as the equal of 
any Western nation. That is a fact 








and it is natural that it should be so. 
We have ruled them, “for their own 
good”(!) and we expect to rule them. 
“They do not know how to govern,” 
say the imperialists. 

Most Westerners view the situa- 
tion in China from the standpoint of 
two errors: first, that China is a 
backward nation and, therefore, com- 
posed of 450,000,000 people with 
childish minds; second, that they are: 
incapable of self government and in- 
capable of understanding our be- 
nevolent intentions. 

I heard a great missionary leader 
say only ten days ago that there is no 
education in China worthy of the 
name; that there are few real 





GENERAL FENG YU SHIANG 


Who may hold the balance of power 
in the final settlement in China. 


leaders, and that “we must do their 
thinking for them.” Nothing could be 
further from reality. There is more 
real education in China to-day than 
ever in her long history. Education 
along with everything else is badly 
disorganized in a few spots, but tak- 
ing it by and large, China moves 
steadily along. I have seen, in the 
past ten years, fine normal schools 
develop in many county seats. I have 
seen excellent high schools. What is 
most significant, I have seen, “Pin 
min Shioh Shiao,” schools for the 
poor, grow up outside the doors of 
these high schools. The outside 
schools were organized by the stu- 
dents in the normal and high schools 
and supported by them. They did 
the teaching without remuneration 
and ran the whole thing on their 
own initiative. 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Education is one of 
the most vital organizations of its 
kind in the world. It is directed by 
Dr. W. T. Tao, formerly of Colum- 
bia University. Its leaders are masters 
in their line and know all that our 
educational authorities know about 
the theory and technique of educa- 
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tion. When you think of Dr. Tao or 
Hu Hsih or T. T. Lew or David Yu; 
or Li Tienlu or T. V. Soong or 
Eugene Chen or C. T. Wang, you 
know at once that they are perfectly 
capable of thinking for themselves. 

The movement for adult education 
is another evidence of the vitality 
and reality of the educational 
processes in present day China. The 
Mass Education Movement, as it is 
usually called, was organized, and is 
still directed, by James Yen, a grad- 
uate of Yale. It is entirely a Chinese 
movement. With an exceedingly 
small sum (for a national movement ) 
secured from one or two wealthy wo- 
men in Peking, Mr. Yen launched the 
movement in 1922. He is a psychol- 
ogist and in the selection of his 1,000 
“fundamental characters” he used all 
the science that modern education 
has at hand. Anyone kndéwing these 
1,000 characters can read a news- 
paper in simple modern Chinese 
speech and can write a business letter. 

Mr. Yen uses no money for rent 
or salaries. He borrows temples and 
churches and schools, for his teaching 
is always done at night. The 
teachers are students from colleges 
and. high schools and they are vol- 
unteers. 


One Million Adults in Classes 


This younger generation can work 
as well as parade. 

Last year according to his report 
he had more than one million adults 
enrolled in his classes. He has or- 
ganizations in every province from 
Manchuria to Yunnan. 

The second error in our thinking 
on the New China is that we can 
either destroy or speed up the revo- 
lution by a big show of force. We 
simply cannot afford to wait for 
China to settle down. She simply 
must stop all this disorder so that 
we can do business and keep our 
mission schools going. That is the 
attitude of the American and British 
Chamber of Commerce in Shanghai. 

American industrial leaders ought 
to be well equipped to understand 
the meaning and drive of the present 
revolt against imperialism. (When 
speaking of foreign relations, im- 
perialism is the word most often 
used). Modern industry in America 
is against exploitation, which is the 
breath of life of imperialism. The 
great business leaders have aban- 
doned the old categories. They have 
left slavery and exploitation 1,000 
years behind. 

Our real experts: say let us pay the 
highest wages possible that workers 
may be able to have more of the good 
things of life. They further say 
let us sell as cheaply as possible that 
all the people may enjoy the fruits 
of this scientific age. They even say 
let us make: education universal so 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Quickest 


‘Distance between two points 


‘‘Conservation of Time’’ is 
needed by men in every depart- 
ment of business in the New York 
Market. ‘‘ How long will it take to 
get there?”’ has replaced the ques- 
tion ‘‘ How far away is his place of 
business?” Distance is just one of 
the many things now measured in 
terms of time. 


Time is of paramount import- 
ance in building up distribution in 
this great labyrinth of streets called 
“New York”. . . this huge jumble 
of neighborhoods where countless 
communities depend for their sup- 
plies upon merchants well known 
to each section but buried to the 
world at large. 


The cost of reaching these thou- 
sand and one destinations is a mat- 
ter of time . . . time that can be 
saved by specialized, intimate 
knowledge of routes with the least 
traffic resistance, routes taking 
shortcuts, routes pre-determined 
by traffic experts. 


Bush Traffic Experts have 
charted the New York area into 
six zones. Each zone has been 


studied, its arteries of travel an- ~ 


BUSH TERMINAL CoO. 


a | 


BUSH 
DISTRIBUTION 
SERVICE 


1. Freight cars taken over 
from any railroad and 
carefully unloaded at 
Bush Terminal and 
merchandise placed in 
special service rooms. 


2. Merchandise checked 
and entered on inven- 
tory forms and dupli- 
cates issued. Short- 
ages, damages and 
other irregularities im- 

_ mediately reported. 


3. Special inspection of 
merchandise involv- 
ing unpacking and re- 
packing. 


4. Immediate release of 
merchandise upon de- 
livery instructions, 
seven copies of each 
order being issued for 
efficiency. 


5. Automatic stock rec- 
ords posted for with- 
drawal of each unit of 
merchandise , . . and 
monthly summaries is- 
sued of total withdraw- 
als and stocks on hand. 


6. Delivery of merchan- 
dise to any point in 
Greater New York in 
shortest time possible. 


7. Open Stock Service in- 
cludes unpacking cases, 
stocking merchandisein 
special compartments 
according to size, style 
and type of product, 
and assembling mer- 
chandise for assorted 





orders, 


Distribution Service 
New York 























alyzed, the one quickest way found 
for reaching any given destination. 
These routes of the Bush Trucks 
mark the lines of least traffic resist- 
ance... the quickest distance be- 
tween any two points. 

Six fleets of Bush Trucks service 
these six great zones .. . each zone 
an open book to the Bush service- 
men, trained and guided by traffic 
experts to make their daily rounds 
with the precision of clockwork. 
These Bush Trucks thread their 
way from point to point, follow 
carefully plotted orders checked 
and rechecked by the Bush Traffic 
Department... so that all 
Bush-serviced merchandise will 
arrive on time. 

We would like to send you a 
more complete 
story of Bush 
Services. Fill 
out the coupon 
below and we 
will mail you 
a free copy of 
an interesting 
booklet, ‘‘ Dis- 
tribution Per- 
fected.” 


PR wee ee ee eee ee eee 


Bush Terminal Company 
Distribution Service — Dept. E-3 
100 Broad St., New York 


You may send me, without obligation, your 
booklet, “‘ Distribution Perfected.” 
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SUPER -SIX COUPE 





ESSEX 

















The starter on the instrument’ The roomy rear deck of the 
board gives quick, sure start- Essex Coupe gives ample 
ing in all weather, and is carrying space for baggage, 
especially convenientforstart- sample cases, and even siz- 
ing on hills. able packing cases. 


ESSEX 
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Business Car” 


So now a new fleet policy that 
must interest every buyer of 
business transportation 


A fleet business in Essex cars grew up spontaneously without special effort 
on our part. Its size and importance compelled investigation. And fleet 
buyer after buyer, purchasing transportation on an expert business basis, 
told our representatives: ‘‘Essex is the greatest business car in the world.’’ 


Their reasons are the same that account for 
the popularity of Essex with the individual 
owner—value, economy, smooth six-cylin- 
der performance with lowest operation and 
maintenance cost, long-wearing reliability, 
and riding and operation ease that make a 
day of driving through city traffic or fast 
cross-country going with ease to car and 
comfort to passenger. 


Now we place at the disposal of business car 
buyers and users a ‘‘fleet policy’’ and a fleet 
sales service comparable to the car itself, and 
designed to give added value to Essex as a 
business car. This development is the result 
of months of research and investigation 
covering large and small fleet and business 
car operation in every part of the country; 
_ the compiling of data, the charting of costs, 
the selection and training of qualified sales 
engineers to discuss business transportation 
with business men and transportation experts 
on an informed basis. 


The information we have collected, we be- 
lieve, is so broad that it fairly generalizes 
even the “‘special problems’’ of business car 
users. This is at your disposal without obliga- 
tion. Also without obligation our represent- 
atives will discuss with your experts any prob- 


lem of costs,maintenance, management and 
methods of purchase, and bring to that dis- 
cussion an equipment and knowledge of fleet 
and business car operation that would make 
the exchange of ideas profitable. 


Although other Essex types are frequently 
used in business, the Coupe is especially de- 
signed and provided with every utility for that 
service. It is low-slung, roomy, comfortably 
arranged for the driver. There is no easier 
riding car regardless of size or cost. The rear 
deck provides unusually large carrying space. 
The controls are simple and easy. Starting is 
quick and sure in all weather. It has an ex- 
clusive high-compression anti-knock motor 
that turns waste heat to power—the most pow- 
erful we know in the world per cubic inch 
of piston displacement—and the most econ- 
omical for the results it gives. We will gladly 
show you service figures that we think will 
prove it the most economical to maintain. 
Our sales engineers will demonstrate a sim- 
plicity and ease of maintenance that are 
nowhere duplicated. Oil consumption 
and tire wear are the lowest of any car we 


know. 


One of our sales engineers is near you. 
Write or wire, and he will call. promptly 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


| Super- Six 
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(Continued from page 36) 
that all may understand and appre- 
ciate life more abundantly. 

The imperialist said “let us control 
the backward races and keep them 
backward. Let us exploit for our 
own good the ignorance and the 
weakness of undeveloped people and 
civilizations. .Why should we upset 
economic standards by paying higher 
wages? We are doing ‘the country’ 
no good. Why should we educate the 
illiterate? We only stir them up to 
make trouble for us later on.” 

American industry believes in edu- 
cation and it believes in prosperity 
for all the people in America, and for 
all the people in the world. 

President Coolidge, therefore, ex- 
pressed the spirit of modern America 
as represented by industry, education 
and missions when he resolutely took 
his stand against intervention in 
China. It was the logical step in 
keeping with our open door policy 
and our friendship for China which 
has now lasted openly and sincerely 

for more than a century. 

But the end is not yet. The great 
engineers and real business leaders 
of America must be keenly alert re- 
garding the situation in China. So 
far as I can judge, our consuls and 
admirals in the Far East do not rep- 
resent this new attitude of American 
industrialists. They still, as con- 
firmed in news despatches, think in 
terms of “backward nations” and big 
profits for “foreign” business. The 
municipal council in Shanghai (a 
body, supreme in itself, responsible 
to no government) might at any mo- 
ment involve us in war. 

Dr. Manley O. Hudson, professor 
of international law at Harvard Uni- 
versity, who was in Shanghai last 
March, urged that the Powers do 
something to change the status of the 
council. In the French Concession 
at Shanghai the consul general is the 
responsible authority and his national 
and international relationships are 
well defined. The situation in the In- 
ternational Settlement is quite differ- 
ent, as Dr. Hudson pointed out. 


Why We Should Help 


It is of the greatest importance, 
therefore, that really big business 
men know the facts and stand for 
their own ideals of friendship, co- 
operation and service. 

There are other than sentimental or 
altruistic reasons why America 
should foster China’s friendliness. 
One important reason is the fact 
of her numbers. How long would 
it take you to count 450,000,000 
people? Anyway, all people agree 
that there are a great many Chinese, 
and that a huge population means a 
huge market. It means that for a 
number of commodities, even though 
the per capita buying power of the 
people is low. Americans have 


learned to put things up in small 
packages for the China market. I 
have seen Sun Maid raisins in the 
far interior done up in tiny envelopes 
containing about a dozen raisins and 
selling for 1-3 of a cent a package. 
The ordinary five cent American 
package was too expensive. for 
Chinese laborers. Cigarettes are 
made very cheaply by the British 
American Tobacco Co. in their fac- 
tories in China and are sold one at a 
time at a price that seems absolute- 
ly nothing to an American. 

The Standard Oil Company has 
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been playing up the over-populaticy, 
bogey of late. China only seems to 
be over-populated. There are sey. 
eral good reasons aside from ancestor 
worship for the enormous population 
of China. There are physical causes, 
the size of the nation in square miles, 
the fertility of the soil, the location 
in reference to the equator, the rain- 
fall, the loess formation and _ the 
salubrity of the climate. 

China’s size is impressive; she is 
somewhat larger than the United 
States and larger than Europe, ex- 
cluding Russia. Several of China’s 








a 








Madame Shiung giving out diplomas at Cheefoo to graduates of the 1,000 
Character School. Madame Shiung, wife of a former premier, was the first 
generous contributor to the campaign. 


gone everywhere in China. I have 
traveled to the edge of Tibet and 
could always find oil for my lantern 
no matter how small the village in 
which I spent the night. They have 
introduced several hundred kinds of 
oil lamps and stoves. Extraordinary 
pains have been taken to make an oil 
consumer of the poorest family. At 
one time this firm brought in a ship- 
ment of 500,000 tiny lamps which it 
had produced in the States, made to 
sell for only a few coppers each. 
One of the agents of the Standard 
Oil took some samples with him on a 
trip into the interior with the idea 
of showing them to Chinese dealers. 
He went to a city on the Yangtse 
which supplies a large population in 
the country behind it. As he sat and 
drank tea with the merchants he 
showed them the lamps and they were 
much impressed and said they would 
buy some. 

“How many will you take?” he 
asked one merchant. 

“T will take 200,000” he replied. 

“T will take 250,000,” said the next 
man. 

“Hold on gentlemen,” said the 
agent, “go slow. We have only 500,- 
000 for all of China.” 

The agent hurried back to Shang- 
hai and cabled for more lamps! 

Another thing is that China is not 
over-populated. Some authors have 


provinces are from two to three times 
as large as the entire Japanese Em- 
pire. The size of China is the first 
cause of her population. A second 
cause is the quality of the land. The 
soil of all of Eastern China has been 
washed down from the Western 
mountains. So we have the rich basins 
of the Yangtse, Yellow and West 
Rivers comprising over 1,000,000 
square miles of exceedingly fertile soil. 

A huge population means a great 
market. The population problem of 
China is, therefore, largely of inter- 
est to Americans as business men 
and traders. There can be no doubt 
as China develops industrially and 
economically that it will offer to 
Americans one of the best markets 
they have ever had, and for that reason 
every American must be interested 
in every phase of the Chinese prob- 
lem. For that reason it will pay us 


to hold on to the very real friendship » 


that the Chinese have for America. 
The more than 10,000 Chinese 
leaders who have been educated in 
the United States have a warm spot 
in their hearts for America and they 
are very eager for American goods. 

In the decade just beginning the 
Chinese will buy in increasing quan- 
tities electric light plants, radio sys- 
tems, electric refrigeration plants— 
everything from railroads to lip- 
sticks ! 
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he Nameless Motor that 
Proved its Pedigree---- 
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‘THE holder of patents for a com- 

mercial appliance contracted 
with the Domestic Electric Com- 
pany for motors, and with another 
manufacturer to build the appli- 
ance itself. . 


Production was started and first 
deliveries were under way when 
a Domestic representative made a 
“*get-acquainted” call on the appli- 
ance manufacturer Naturally the 
latter asked questions about the 
Domestic organization—its pro- 
duct, experience, standards of 
manufacture, and guarantees of 
dependability. 

By way of answer the Domestic 
representative pointed to -t 
enptiences, aring famous names, 
which chanced to stand near-by. 
All were appliances which the 
manufacturer knew, and in which 
he had hest confidence. All 
three have been for years powe: 
with Domestic motors. Thus, a 
few words “proved the pedigree” 
of a motor that so often wears no 
name-plate in actual daily service. 
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ste ORE often than not, a manship and efficient operation. 
Ins : : 

wr Domestic Electric motor We are content that our reward 
00 loses its identity as soon as it is in- shall come in the form of recogni- 
vil. stalled, and becomes, so far as the tion from the appliance builder, 
a final user is concerned, a“‘nameless” based upon the satisfaction of his 
of motor—part of the appliance in customers. In other words, the 
“i which it serves. This isas itshould Domestic Electric organization 
en be. Dependable motor perform- functions as a department of any 
bt ance rightly reacts first to the business it serves. A line of in- 
nd benefit of the appliance manufac- quiry will bring information on 
to turer, and through him to thecredit any problem involving the manu- 
ets of the Domestic Electric Company. facture or sale of appliances 
on We gladly assume responsibility for powered with fractional horse- 
ed correct application, faultless work- power motors. 
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= THE DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Permanent Prosperity— 
Is It a Sure Thing? 


(Continued from page 16) 

mass production, etc., but in a general 
way because we have been working 
back from a war-time to a peace- 
time basis of commodity prices, just 
as we have been working back to a 
peace-time basis in regard to the price 
of capital. 

During the war the deflection of 
several millions of men from produc- 
tive labor, and at the same time the 
extraordinary demand for goods, 
caused a rise in commodity prices 
from an average of 100 as a base 
figure in 1913, as calculated by Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher, to 247 at the 
peak in May, 1920. In the period of 
acute liquidation in 1920 and 1921 
the average level declined to 138. 
Thereafter, there was a gradual re- 
bound from the extreme low level to 
a high figure of 164.4 in 1925. 

Since there has been a gradual re- 
cession to below 140. With this de- 
cline in progress, and with the pro- 
ductive capacity of the country on 
such a scale that there seemed no 
reason to expect any turn-about in 
the broad trend of commodity prices, 
there has at no time been present the 
prospect of rising prices, the one 
thing calculated to cause consumers 
or distributors of goods to place large 
forward orders. 

When, however, commodity prices 
in general again become stabilized on 
some basis, when again there is evi- 
dence that the consumptive demands 
of the country have caught up with 





the productive capacity, we may ex- 
pect a normal expansion in business 
to produce the normal phenomenon 
under such conditions of rising com- 
modity prices, and we will again 
see human nature reasserting itself, 
and see a forward stocking of goods 
throughout the country. 

In the last analysis, however, the 
fundamental causes of the recurrence 
of business cycles, not only in this 
country, but in every country in which 
there is any important industrial de- 
velopment, are the same, whatever the 
apparent collateral causes. When 
times are poor and business is poor, 
people in general get into a mood to 
work. They are willing to work, and 
work hard, if only they are given 
the opportunity. Efficiency is at a 
premium. In industrial and commer- 
cial organizations efficiency reigns, 
expenses are cut to the bone, and by 
hard work conditions are bettered. 
Conservatism in every department is 
the watchword. 

When this develops into a period 
of so-called prosperity, efforts let 
down. There is a tendency to forget 
that the creation of wealth represents 
the efficient application of the labor 
of the brain and hand of man to the 
raw materials of the soil to convert 
them to human use. The increased 
demand for goods and securities cre- 
ates rising prices which in turn in- 
cites more buying and eventually the 
abandonment of careful and conserva- 
tive policies. Not many people can 
stand prosperity. The greater the, 
prosperity, the less the tendency to 
effective work. So, after a time in 
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every period of prosperity, so-called, 
there is a tendency to let down, ther: 
is the demand on the part of labor 
for shorter hours, more pay and less 
work, there is carelessness on the part 
of capital in regard to expenses and 
efficiency. The industrial system be- 
comes flabby. In time this brings its 
eventual reaction, in the form of 
poorer business and possible hard 
times which continue until the indus- 
trial system, capital and labor alike, 
get into the mood to go to work again 
and return to sound, conservative 
methods. 

That is the human side behind 
every business cycle. It has been the 
human element behind every business 
cycle in all countries and in all ages. 
He would indeed be an optimist who 
can disregard all these lessons, and 
who is willing to assume that Ameri- 
can human nature has suddenly be- 
come something different from the 
human nature in evidence throughout 
the world for zons. 

Present business conditions still 
represent in many respects abnormal 
post-war conditions. Whenever the 
abnormal is prolonged, it is generally 
accepted as normal. That is the dan- 
ger of the present situation. When 
we do establish so-called normal con- 
ditions again, so that normal economic 
and psychological conditions, rather 
than abnormal past conditions, are 
governing factors, there is no rea- 
son to doubt that human nature will 
again reveal itself, businesswise and 
financially, in terms of normal human 
action and reaction. 











How to Maintain a Com: 
petent and Loyal Executive 
Staff 


(Continued from page 18) 

An executive who attempts to con- 
duct business in the presence of this 
kind of a mental hazard will often 
find himself lost in the rough with no 
idea of how he got there, and he may 
have difficulty in getting back on the 
course. 

This kind of mental communion 
has nothing to do with wide vocabu- 
lary as compared with a more re- 
stricted one. It does not involve 
having men all alike around the con- 
ference table. The only way to 
measure it is to see it work and to 
strive to obtain unity of understand- 
ing among the managers of the busi- 
ness. 

The executives of a corporation 
should never forget that running a 
huge enterprise is not a one-man job. 
Contributions have been made by 
every loyal and devoted assistant, 
and success depends upon the host, 
not upon an individual hero. 

Every man who helps should re- 
ceive appropriate recognition. Men 


grow through the enthusiastic sup- 
port of their colleagues just as by 
their own efforts. 





ANY swim, but few swim well. 
One man, by dint of exhaust- 
ing effort and much splashing, covers 
the length of a tow rope; another 
goes much greater distance with ease 
and enjoyment. To master the technic 
of a good stroke is to be able to apply 
one’s strength effectively, to swim 
without undue fatigue, and if need 
be to cover great distances. To these 
ends training and practice play a 
large part. 

There is here an analogy with 
mental activities. All people may be 
said to use their minds, but how few 
use them well! Few apply their 
minds effectively to the processes of 
observation, deduction, and reason- 
ing. Few are capable of sustained 
thinking of a sort that reaches goals. 
Such mastery results from training 
and practice. 


We acquire skill, whether physical 


or mental, to a large extent through 


imitation. Hence it is important to 
seek models. The better the stand- 
ards at which we aim, the greater is 
likely to be our advancement. The 
man who aspires to make the most of 
himself will therefore associate as far 
as possible with persons of promise 
and ability. He will continually seek 





The Trained Mind 





training in his chosen field of activ- 
ity. His reading will include books, 
both old and new, that bring inspira- 
tion and insight. A trained man, to 
cite one of his most important traits, 
can adopt a new idea without becom- 
ing thereby an extremist or fanatic. 
He fits the new into the structure of 
his well tried and valid ideas. Thus 
he preserves his mental balance and 
breadth of view.—The Spokesman. 





Pleased 
THE EpiTor: 

I enjoy reading your magazine 
more than any paper which I take. 
I like the general make-up and con- 
gratulate you on your ability to se- 
cure such splendid articles and in- 
terviews. 

E. E. O’BRIEN, Vice-Pres., 


The Drumright State Bank, 
Drumright, Okla. 


* * * 


Enjoys Every Issue 
The Editor: 

Forses fills a place in the periodi- 
cals a business man should read, and 
I enjoy every issue of it. 

STANLEY MALY, Vice-Pres.. 
City National Bank, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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Where Education and In- 
dustry Co-operate to 
Make Men 


(Continued from page 14) _ : 

love, human labor and human intelli- 
ce. 

a We do not need the assurance ofa 
dogmatic faith that there is a pur- 
pose in life nor are we distracted by 
a perfectly logical demonstration that 
nothing in life is worth while. 

We have seen just enough of life, 
had just enough experience to know 
that we have had only a most frag- 
mentary glimpse of what life has to 
offer. We have seen enough of what 
man has done and is doing to realize 
that we are only beginning to com- 
prehend faintly his potentialities and 
his capacities for a dynamic, partici- 
pating, creative and joyous life. 

“Horace Mann, in his inaugural 
address as first president of Antioch 
College, expressed what was then the 
revolutionary conception that an 
American college should be not only 
a home of scholarship and a school 
for the learned professions, but also 
a place for training all the latent 
qualities, physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual, of both men and women, 
says President Arthur E. Morgan. 

“The aim of Antioch is to embody 
anew the educational philosophy of 
Horace Mann, and to bring it to a 
complete accomplishment, in adap- 
tion to the needs of the present day. 

“The college regards its students 
as future men and women fitted for 
all the obligations, opportunities, and 
relations of life; and it endeavors to 
provide an education that insures 
symmetrical development. 

“Antioch College supplies in a co- 
ordinated curriculum of five or six 
years: fundamentals of a liberal edu- 
cation, the beginnings of a liberal 
education and a training in the chosen 
profession or vocation. 

“Our country,” Dr. Morgan adds, 
“needs all-round men and women, able 
to play the parts of intelligent citi- 
zens, capable of finding many inter- 
ests and rational pleasures, skilled in 
their special callings, trained by actual 
experience in practical affairs, con- 
trolled by sound moral and social 
purpose, and determined to make the 
most of life. 

“Antioch wants only students who 
are willing and able to pay the price 
ot preparation for such a life.” 


Prefers Forbes 
The Editor: 

I enjoy Forses more than any 
publication that comes to my desk, 
and I get a good many. 

1 read it from the leading articles 
to the prize stories on the back page. 
-Ou are to be complimented on put- 
ting out such a worthwhile, interest- 
ing and informative publication. 

L. M. ALBRIGHT, Adv. Mer., 





The Voice of 
Conscious Business 


Conscious Business is business that knows 
itself—whence it came and where it is 
going—how far and how fast—and its 
guiding voice is THE BUDGET. Where 
this voice is present there is Profit and 
Progress. Without it—waste, loss, failure. 


Conscious Business knows its own strength 
and its own weakness. Its possibilities, its 
limitations, are as clear as Spring sunshine. 
It makes its own conditions. It plans its 
work and it works its plan with the cour- 
age of confidence. 


The Voice of Conscious Business expresses 
itself thru its well-planned Budgets 
based on Sound Methods of Cost Ac- 
counting. Dependable Facts and Figures 
from every department tell the vital busi- 
ness story, develop better business meth- 
ods, and establish control. 


ERNST & ERNST 
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Illinois Glass Company, Alton, Il. 











The Tobacco Industry 


OX annual survey of the tobacco industry containing 
recent data and statistics, together with comments on 
developments affecting the industry, is now ready for 
distribution. 


Copy may be had upon request 


CHAS. D. BARNEY & CO. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
65 Broadway New York 
Uptown Office: 647 Madison Ave., nr. 60th St. 
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HERE is no truism more fre- 

quently reiterated than the de- 

pendence of working effi- 
ciency on physical fitness. Yet there 
probably is no more common cause 
of inefficiency than disregard of this 
frequently reiterated truism. And 
not the unambitious only disregard 
it. Many among the ambitious—in- 
cluding the highly intelligent, per- 
haps highly educated—seem to deem 
themselves exempt from the natural 
law that inexorably requires due ob- 
servance of the principles of bodily 
hygiene. 

Which is the specific and sufficient 
reason not alone for much _ ineffi- 
ciency but for many cases of so-called 
laziness often complained of 
by business doers of all ages, 


By H. Addington Bruce 


by the experience of an acquaintance 
recently elected president of a large 
corporation. Ten years ago, when this 
gentleman—let us call him Mr. White, 
for convenience sake—was an un 
der official of the same corporation, 
he noticed an increasing difficulty in 
attending to ofhce duties. He tired 
easily, found it hard to concentrate 
attention on his work, and realized 
that he was becoming increasingly 
forgetful. Also he suffered a bit 
from palpitation of the heart. 

At first the palpitation was only 
slight, but somehow Mr. White ac- 
quired the notion that he was a vic- 
tim of heart disease. Under the in- 
fluence of the fear this notion cre- 
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Lessons in Achievement 


You Must Keep Fit to Work to Your Maximum—Physical Rather Than Mental 
Factors Cause of Lower Working Efficiency in Most Cases 


Really, it would be difficult to over- 
estimate the number of business doers 
who, even while perhaps remaining in 
apparent health, seriously limit their 
efficiency through failure to exercise. 
And failure to exercise is only one 
of several widely operating bodily 
causes of impaired mental working 
power. Others, at least equally com- 
mon, are cheating oneself of a proper 
sleep allowance, working in poorly 
ventilated quarters, and habitually 
giving oneself altogether too gener- 
ous an amount of food. 

Every one of these hygienic er- 
rors means some degree of bodily mal- 
nutrition and positive poisoning of 


the bloed supply. Necessarily this 


means some degree of en- 





feeblement of the powers of 





including some of the most 
eager and enthusiastic. 
Nowadays, I am _ well 
aware, the tendency is to at- 
tribute such breakdowns to 
the influence of mental rath- 
er than physical factors, and 
to seek for their origin in the 
remote places of the mind. 
Undeniably mental factors— 
in the way of conscious or 





the brain, the mind’s su- 





TUDY your living habits if 

you have reason to feel that 
you are functioning mentally 
below par, and whether or no 
you can conscientiously say that 
you are not lacking in real inter- 
est in the work you have set 
yourself to do. 


preme organ. And so long 
as the worker persists in the 
faulty living habit that inter- 
feres with the proper work- 
ing of his brain, he will only 
make matters worse by try- 
ing, through sheer exercise 
of willpower, to overcome 





his steadily increasing ineffi- 








subconscious fears, dreads, 





ciency. What he ought to do 





wofries, emotional conflicts 

of one kind or another—play an im- 
portant and often directly causal part. 
But again and again, experience 
shows, the mental factors owe their 
demoralizing influence to living habits 
that have brought a weakening physi- 
cal unfitness on which the emotional 
influences are readily superimposed. 

So that often what really is needed 
is merely a living habit revision, 
rather than the now fashionable but 
always tedious and usually costly 
treatment by spycho analysis or other 
method of mind-tunnelling and “psy- 
chic re-education.” Upbuild the 
physique and the desired return of 
nerve control and working efficiency 
soon follow. 

This is not to say that psycholog- 
ical treatment of nervousness and in- 
efficiency is a superfluity. On the 
contrary, there are many, many cases 
in which it is indispensable, even cases 
where unfavorable physical condi- 
tions are plainly present. The point 
is that there are many other cases 
in which the essential need is resto- 
ration of bodily vigor undermined by 
prolonged errors in the mode of liv- 
ing. 

Seldom has the truth of this been 
more strikingly impressed on me than 


ated, his heart symptoms rapidly grew 
worse, he was obliged to quit work, 
and finally, at the suggestion of a 
friend, entered the sanitarium of an 
eminent medical psychologist. 

This specialist had at his command 
all the scientific resources of his pro- 
fession. He had, indeed, invented 
some of these himself. But he made 
no use of them in Mr. White’s case. 
Observing the latter closely for a 
week or more, he one day told him 
bluntly that his heart was absolutely 
sound and that he needed only sys- 
tematic exercise in order to feel 
again as well as ever, and be able 
to do his work as well as ever. “Chop 
wood,” was in essence the prescrip- 
tion. Within less than a month, hav- 
ing faithfully chopped wood for grad- 
ually increasing periods daily, the cor- 
poration executive virtually forgot 
that he had a heart. 

‘Don’t let yourself get flabby 
again,” was the parting advice the 
specialist gave him. “Keep on chop- 
ping wood, or walk, or play golf. 
Take time to exercise in some form, 
to keep muscularly conditioned. Then 
to do and to think and to remember 
won’t be the nightmare to you that 
they have been.” 


is to take stock of himself— 
with the aid of a really com- 
petent physician. 

Sometimes, to be sure, uncommon 
probing may be needed to fix with 
precision the source of trouble. 

An often unsuspected cause of low- 
ered working power is the resuming 
of hard work immediately after eat- 
ing. There should be a resting pe- 
riod of at least half an hour follow- 
ing meals. Otherwise there will be, 
figuratively speaking, a severe compe- 
tition between brain and stomach for 
a blood supply adequate to both 
thinking and digesting; and out of 
this competition brain and stomach 
alike are liable to emerge losers. 

All of which gives added point 
to the advice: 

“Study closely your living habits if 
you have reason to feel that you are 
functioning mentally below par, and 
whether or no you can conscientious- 
ly say that you are not lacking in real 
interest in the work you have set 
yourself to do. You must keep fit 
to work to your maximum, what- 
ever the character of your work.” 





Prominent Business Leaders in 2" 
~ gf Issue Will Tell How They Keep 
it. 
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A STRONG AND USEFUL INSTITUTION 


Official Examination of Pacific Mutual Shows 
That Company in Excellent Condition 


Shes regular triennial examination of THE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
CALIFORNIA, whose Home Office is located at Sixth and Olive Streets, Los Angeles, has been made under 
the direction of the Committee on Examinations of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. A corps 
of examiners, selected by the insurance departments of the STATES OF CALIFORNIA, MONTANA, OHIO, 
TEXAS AND IDAHO, conducted the examiination, which has been in progress for several months, and scrutin- 
ized every department of the Company’s business, carefully checking and verifying the detailed REPORT FOR 
1926 which the Pacific Mutual FILED with the insurance deparatment IN THE FORTY-THREE STATES, 
THE ag COLUMBIA AND THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII, IN WHICH IT IS LICENSED 
TO DOB ; 


The examiners state in their report: 


“The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of California is in excellent financial condition, with reserves, 
capital and surplus that guarantee the adequate protection of its policyholders. A consistent growth is 
being made in business and assets under the able and conservative management which has remained un- 
foupet cee’ years, and the Company has become one of the leading life insurance institutions of 
the United States.” 


Some of the major items in the Company’s annual statement as of December 31st last, and as determined by the examiners, are: 


Ce eS os Sak 0 0 5 SAUTE DEANE ED Fae Oak bad pad be bbe eeneheugoaes GWesueast $ 34,831,844.03 
eI 6130 ct Kis d's Siew 0 ccwlSln S60 ARES A GN AS eA iia ib lds Sas + CUES Wis be 0 4-010 $e 6.50 Dewews sbanle’ 22,687,726.47 
Pi ii ib LO doc Atul CE eden CSCS BEE SEES bea neh bennciegesocadesaeeswbsas 117,147,464.21 
Rennwnn comm, es Bates eee Gai oo i 56 65 0s bv'0 0 hic Siskin dns Kdeie wv wbid cwscevovssedsee veseccese 101,170,304.52 
nk ar wilt bales Chaleauts AkGkue eed iuaboki ss abhaesias 628,535,911.00 
Premiums Collected in Accident Department, 1926.... ............ 0. cece cece cece eee eee weeeeeees 5,757,295.04 
Surplus Set Aside for Dividends to Policyholders.... ................... 2 ccc eecec cece teeeeeee 4,657,412.88 
NE ID Gio sk ccia'sc ccccccas oot ew SS Sea SS S00'S Sie ere c's cdete bbs Font doch os0ss cepa owawe 5,297,952.60 
Se ina cs 85.65 Wd RTs one 0% db CAAT En todo Ta Oda eds hs BAU wae sse eb ae saan 3,000,000.00 


The Capital of the Company has since been increased to $4,000,000. The report states that the stock books were checked and found 
“well and carefully kept, the certificate books, the stock ledger and all other stock records being in balance.” 


_Concerning the Pacific Mutual Building at Sixth and Olive Streets, which is the Company’s Home Office property, the report calls 
attention to the fact that the Company takes credit on its books for $6,913,575.93 as the value of this property. The examiners had the 
property appraised and state that 

“a committee of appraisers well versed in values in Los Angeles was selected to place a market valuation on the property. The 
appraisement concurred in by four appraisers sets the valuation of the property at this time as follows: 





i cn os eehahinh sca 2yes 64004400 cede eee ead 2eoeb 400 ows SaNEE $10,791,525.00 
SN III Sorok 5 onic o's wie Nee ora Sos cass Choo eoeee eens s baisbe Eh wou tbs Geocecs dhs vnls 6,913,575.93 
“Appraised Value over Book Value............... Sd sid: «tide biteinicd simp abe sas woah thr cseeoeate $3,877 ,949.07 


“The Com does not tak book credit, i ht, H 
a roomy ite 7 A pe as it might, for the amount of the appraised over the book value of the property; nor does it show 
Speaking of the MORTGAGE LOANS of the Pacific Mutual, amounting to $59,498,447.55, the committee states that 


“A detailed check was made of the mortgage loan files and _ records, and all important documents were found or accounted for. The 
system of records and files pertaining to the mortgage loans is exceptionally good and the work well handled. Every precaution for the safety of the 
— ‘ 5 taken; appraisements of the properties are made before the loans are consummated, and the loans are carefully watched and periodically 
appra: 1d 


The $19,631,299.55 of the Company’s Assets represented by BONDS OWNED and as entered in the annual statement, was found 
to be correct on the basis of the Company’s method of valuation. The actual market value of these bonds, however, as shown by the 
book of valuations of securities issued by the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, would increase the Company’s figure 3457,- 
851.69. As the report states, the Compeny does not take credit for this amount, which it might do. This item, plus the increase in the 
value of its Home Office property allowed by the examiners, would add to the Total paneer Assets of the Company as shown in its 
1926 annual statement over $4,000,000.00, all of which would be credited to Unassigned Surplus. 


“The GENERAL UNDERWRITING POLICY is conservative.” 
“The Company’s recent MORTALITY EXPERIENCE has been very favorable and extremely consistent.” 
The LIFE POLICY FORMS issued by the Company are “well drawn, clear in their provisions and fair to the insured.” 
The examiners devoted much time to investigating the PAYMENT OF CLAIMS and on this important department of the busi- 
ness rendered a favorable report. ; 


The report of the examiners is a quite voluminous document. The foregoing covers most of its essential 
features. It should be a source of gratification to the hundreds of thousands of people scattered throughout the 
country who are insured in the Pacific Mutual, as it is to the management, that the most thorough examination 
that has been made of the Company gives it a clean bill. ; 


The present Directors of the Company, all of whom are listed in the report, are: 


George I. Cochran Arthur C. Parsons Herbert Fleishhacker 
President. Vice-President and Assistant President The Anglo & London 
Lee A. Phillips Superintendent of Agencies. Fests Metional Bank, San 
Executive Vire-President. Alfred G. Hann 
Actuary. Atholl McBean 
Danford M. Baker H. G. Brainerd President Gladding, McBean & 
Vico Seataut and Superintendent of . Physicien. 5 han San Francisco. 
‘ Lee B. bank 
W. H. Davis Mithank Johnson Secretary and Treasurer Union Oil 
Vice-President and General Counsel. Henry M. Robinson — . 
W. W. Beckett President The Furst National Bank Wayland A. Morrison 
Vice-Presidemt and Medical Director. of Los Angeles. Physician. 
Rich J. Mier W. H. Crocker Samuel K. Rindge 
Vice-President, iat, Feettet Crocker National Bank Vig Sunita Seaside Investment 
C. I. D. Moore JOHN B. MILLER O. Rey Rule 
Vice-President and Assistant = SS Sane View President. Peslie Finance 
Superintendent of Agencies. , cuaticin eter , Corporation. 
Howard S. Dudley Ex-Chief Justice Supreme Court of Douglas E. C. Moore 
Vice-President and wane 


Treasurer. California. Assistant 
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CWS 


This Service regularly opens the Financial Section of Forbes and is supplemented by short, concise analyses, on later pages 
of each issue, by well-known and authoritative specialists in the more importan 


as to whether the current declines in 

general business are the result of 
changed conditions or merely the usual 
seasonal reaction to mid-summer weather 
and buying lethargy. 

What the authorities do agree upon, 
however, is that business and industry are 
running at materially lower levels at the 
present time than they were operating a 
few months ago and, in at least a number 
” of lines, the decline from the record peaks 
of not quite a year ago are sufficiently 
large to cause considerable thought. 

The photograph is by no means entirely 
a black one, however. Profit 
margins have been cut and may 


A UTHORITIES differ in large degree 


financial and commodity divisions. 


monthly deficits previously in the year 
and brings the total of first half con- 
struction volume up to a gain of about 2 
per cent. over that for the same period 
last year. 


General Indexes 


Second quarter earning reports from the 
important corporations show the mixed re- 
sults which were anticipated, and, in gen- 
eral, it appears that most of these display 
a moderate falling off from profits of the 
same period last year. 

Bank clearings continue well ahead of 
1926 and commercial failures have also dis- 


during May shows a considerable advance 
over the comparatively low totals of the 
previous month but is moderately under 
the profits reported in the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Final and total earnings for the domestic 
systems is shown at $85,664,000, for the 
month of May, compared with less than 
$74,000,000 in April of this year, but dis- 
playing a decline of almost 3 per cent. 
from the figures for May of 1926 which 
totalled $88,105,000 for that period. 


Net Profits 


The total profits of the railroads for 
May represent that month’s pro- 
portion of an annual rate of re- 








have to be cut some more to at- 
tract future business but they 
are still profits and not losses. 
The drop in the rate of general 
industry appears at least in large 
measure a seasonal one, with 
most factors anticipating the 
usual fall upturn beginning next 
month. 


Steel Operations 


= prices are holding 
quite well at their lower 
levels though operations have 
been pared down somewhat 
further during the past month. 
The Corporation is operating at 
less than 70 per cent. of capacity 
compared with closer to 75 per 
cent. during most of June and 
with around 90 per cent. in May. 
Independents have cut operations 
to around 65 per cent. compared 
with better than 70 per cent. a 
couple months ago. 


Unfilled Orders 


The reduced rate of operations, 





Highlights of the News 


Mid-Summer Dulness in Trade.... 

What the Big Birds Are Doing 

Expect Increased Car Loadings.... 47 

Corn Prices Jump on Estimate of 
Smallest Crop in 26 Years 

Flies in Geneva Ointment 

Canada’s Growing Trade Record... 

Building Sets New Record 

Brokerage Loans Lower 

German Finances Still Tight 

International Bankers 
Meets in New York 

Record Financing in First Half 

Largest Aircraft in World 

Italy Stabilizes the Lire 

Budget Surplus Sets New High.... 

Rail Profits Decline Moderately.... 

Cotton Acreage Shrinks 

Commodity Prices Higher 


Conference 
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turn of 4.7 per cent., compared 
with just under 5 per cent. for 
the same month of last year, 
based on the railroad’s claimed 
property investment. 

On a basis of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s _rate- 
making valuations, the May re- 
turns indicate that month’s pro- 
portion of a 5.5 per cent. return, 
compared with 5.8 per cent. in 
the previous year. 

For the first five months of 
1927 total operating income of 
Class I railroads amounted to 
$385,000,000, or a slight drop 
from the $388,000,000 reported in 
the same period of last year. 


Car Loadings 


F REIGHT car loadings are 

continuing their gradual re- 
covery from the intermediate low 
point reached around the middle 
of June at 1,016,000 cars. Cur- 
rent totals are around 1,024,000 











however, is beginning to show 





cars and not far from the 1927 





its good effects on the relation 
between supply and demand and 

the Steel ‘Corporation has reported a mod- 
erate recovery in unfilled orders from the 
low levels of a month ago when the total 
of new business on the books showed the 
smallest figure reported in the past 17 
years. 

High Building Volume 
ERHAPS the most optimistic figures 
which have been issued during the 

past month are the building reports for 
June. The report breaks all previous 
monthly records for construction east of 
the Rocky Mountains, with a total of 
not far from $632,000,000, a gain of 16 
per cent. over the same month of 1926. 
The high June volume wipes out the 


played a more recent tendency toward de- 
cline. Interest rates have also eased off 
moderately once more. 














Operating Profits Show Moderate Fall- 
ing off from Last Year. Car 
Loadings on Up-Grade 


S had been anticipated by examination 
A of preliminary reports, the total net 
railway operating income of Class I roads 


record which stands at 1,029,126 

cars loaded during the week 
ended May 14. The trend of such weekly 
loadings should he seasonally upward from 
now until the middle of October and it 
seems very probable that the May record 
will shortly be exceeded even though it 
still stands at present writing. 

So far as the individual classications of 
freight movement are concerned, coal is 
still showing the largest decline from last 
year but grain, forest products, ore and 
coke are also running below 1926 tota!s, 
with ore and lumber showing declines of 
between 5 and 8 per cent. in recent weeks. 

Livestock shipments are holding up well 
above the same period of last year, mer- 
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chandise loadings are about equal while 
miscellaneous freight shows a small but 
healthy margin over last year’s figures. 


NE. of the most significant estimates 
O, issued by the railroads in relation to 
husiness forecasting is the usual prophecies 
of freight car requirements in the various 
territorial portions of the country and in 
the individual industries. On their face, 
these estimates are nothing more than that 
but they have achieved considerable im- 
portance in the business world because of 
their tendency to be correct in many cases. 

Freight Car Requirements 

3asic industries in the Eastern section of 
the United States estimate an increase of 
from 5 to 30 per cent. in their freight car 
requirements during the third quarter of 
the current year, though the significance of 
these estimates is minimized by the rela- 
tively low requirements during the past 
quarter and by the usual seasonal tenden- 
cies toward a rapid and steady gain in 
freight traffic during the fall months. 


7 is interesting to note that the rail- 
roads are keeping up with the sudden 
impetus in aviation interest and develop- 
ment. At least five large carrier systems 
are considering plans for augmenting their 





regular passenger service by the auxiliary 
use of airplanes. 























Important Commodities Generally 
Higher with Special Strength in 
Cotton and Corn. Rubber Con- 
tinues Decline 

HIS month both of the leading index 

numbers of commodity prices are in 
accord so far as their direction is con- 
cerned but the Dun index figure has de- 
clined much further than Bradstreet’s. 
This seems rather natural, however, since 
it must be noted that Dun’s index number 
for the previous month took an almost 
unbelievable jump of about 5 full points, 
from below 183 to above 187 and stood 
at the highest point reached since Novem- 
ber, 1926. 

Dun issued some explanation, attributing 
the jump to a rapid rise in breadstuffs but 
it is questionable whether the expianation 
was quite adequate. Whatever the cause 
for this sudden advance the index has now 
taken another dip of nearly 2 points, 
though it is still nearly 3 points above the 
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average figure for May of the present 
year. 

Bradstreet’s index number, on the other 
hand, has behaved in a much more seemly 
manner, showing a slow but steady decline 
during most of the current year, which is 
continued in the latest reporting month. 


Mo. Yr. 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index ....... 185.598 187.221 186.014 
Bradstreet’s ........ 12.3803 12.4265 12.7378 


#2 HE Irving Fisher weekly index of 
200 representative commodities is still 
apparently the best current indicator and 
the latest figures available once more re- 
flect the strengthening situation which has 
been in evidence in the primary markets 
during the past couple weeks. The baro- 
meter has showed a further recovery from 
the previous low levels and durrently 
stands around 140 once more where it 
held during most of June this year. 


General Trend Up 


The chief staple commodity markets con- 
tinue their pendulum swings. Following 
the reaction from high levels reached in 
June, the general list has once more turned 
upward and the grains, cotton and many 
of the lesser items have scored satisfactory 
advances during the past couple weeks. 
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Where business is designated as 
the above map, it is actually 
| wabih now and not merely good by 
| comparison with a month or year ago. 

The factors considered are: 


culture, industry, employment, trade, 
money, and credit conditions. 













































































Forbes Map of Business Conditions 
August 1, 1927 
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| Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 


soreoees ties os 


Keeping Abreast of the Industry 


Only a few years ago electricity was used principally for 
lighting. Today only one- fifth of the electricity produced 
is used for lighting and three-fifths is used for power. 


Industries of all types in the United States increase about 
4% ayear. The electric light and power industry has in- 
creased approximately 10% each year during the last 20 
years. 


100.4% Increase in Electric Kw. Hr. Sales 


From 1920 to 1926 inclusive, the electric Kw. Hr. sales in 
the United States as a whole increased 73.9%. During the 
same period, however, the electric Kw. Hr. Sales of the 
Associated System increased 100.4%, or approximately one- 
third more rapidly than that of the industry as a whole. 


This growth indicates the well established utility terri- 
tories in fifteen states served by the Associated System and 
reflects the successful manner in which the management 
‘thas been able to supply the electrical needs of the com- 
munities served. 


qncionnd Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 
Write for our Illustrated Year Book ‘‘F” 
Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 


61 Broadway New York 
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| Aipesaerrid selling has caused moderate 
reaction from the highest intermediate 
levels in the wheat market on reports of an 
increased crop in view but that chief grain 
is still a couple cents a bushel above the 
quotations of a few weeks ago. 

Oats and rye are also somewhat stronger 
but the real advance has taken place in 
corn where a combination of stronger do- 
mestic and foreign trade demand and con- 


' tinued dry weather in the western growing 


states has brought about a rather sharp 
gain, leaving the market with an advance 
of over 7 cents from the levels prevailing 
around the middle of the past month. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2Wks. Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Wheat, September........ * - $1.39 = $1. Hg 
Corn, September ne | BBA ed 1.00 8014 
Oats, September ......... e% 46 40% 
Cotton, Mid., October..... 17.80 16.91 18.30 
MEE  dennctuegasessctatece 7.50 7.70 9.00 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio........ 14% ry .20 
ee .062 0560 
SEM séecnccetcnne 20.00 200 22.50 
Iron, we POS. ek 22.75 22.75 23.50 
PND. ian essscerines 33.00 33.00 35.00 
DMD. os Gtinenkientieasckiwesace 6.20 6.40 8.55 
WINE aaincaccnnicecticdieeet 12.63 12.50 14.00 
Zine, E. a eee 6.17 6.20 7.50 
Uehha meena lenses oie an 63.50 67.00 62.25 
fan rs September ....... 34% 36% .40% 
Crude Oil, Mid. Cont....... 97 97 2.05 


Ne ah a ger 19 "19 ‘21 









































Our Weekly Review contains data on 
Department Store Bonds 


and an analysis of 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 


Copy on request 


Securities carried on conservative margin 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
Chicago Cleveland Akron 
New Haven Hartford Meriden Bridgeport § Newport 
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Money Rates Again Ease Off Tem- 
porarily,. New Rise in Federal 
Reserve Brokerage Loan Reports 
| araiion several days of compara- 

tively rapid run-ups in the call money 
mezrket interest rates have not continued 
their upward trend which was signalled 
around the close of June. Longer term 
rates are commanding advanced prices for 
maturities into the crop-moving season, but 
the short-term rates have actually shown 
an easier trend, where there has been any 
appreciable change at all. 


dl A wks. Year 
uling 0 
ee WONG. id00spbsnuansasecnaa 4% “4% VA% 
= -90 on Apne > sain eh peaennn “a P| 4% 
ommercial paper............. 4 
New York Rediscount........ 4 y 4 3% 


The most active and most important 
classification during the past couple months, 
as usual, has been the time money market. 
After firming up to 45 per cent. at the 
close of June and the beginning of July, 
this rate has once more receded to its 
previous low levels at 4%4 per cent. which 
is approximately the same figure as pre- 
vailed at this time last year. 


Brokers’ Loans 
OLLOWING the figures of around 
the middle of June this year, which 

set a new high record for all time, broker- 
age loan totals of the Federal Reserve 
Board have receded materially with a drop 
of nearly $50,000,000 in a single week. 
More recent reports show the figures ad- 
vancing once more but the rise is much 
more gradual and moderate than previously 
and the totals at preserit writing hold 
around $3,120,000,000, still within easy 
striking distance of the June 15, 1927, 
record at $3,159,876,000. 


GOs explanation for the recent allega- 
tions of an over-crowded bond market 
and heavy surplus supplies of new issues 
on bankers’ shelves, is found in the re- 
ports of new security issues during the 
first half of 1927. New financing placed 
on the market during the first six months 
of the current year amounted to $4,270,- 
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948,737, a gain of just under a billion dol- 
lars from the volume issued during the 
same half of last year. 

Veekly debits to individual banking ac- 
counts are not only continuing their re- 
cent gains over corresponding periods of 
last year but are actually expanding them, 
the latest returns showing advances of 
more than 15 per cent. 


Latest Weekly Bank C’earings 











New York  .ececereoee 
Boston seseececeeeceees 
Philadelphia ....++-«-. 


Minneapolis .....-+-++- 
Kansas City 
Dallas eeseceeesereees 
San Francisco 





Totals ccccccccccvecs 














Heroes. U. S. Plans for Fighting 
Air Craft. New Inventions 


HETHER or not “truth is stranger 

than fiction” it has most certainly 
been practically demonstrated that a trans- 
Atlantic air flight has ali the elements of 
a fine novel, story or drama, not only be- 
cause of the long suspense element but 
because the end of the drama is not even 
known by the author, much less by the 
audience. 

Lindbergh provided plenty of suspense 
bu. it is doubtful if he provided as much 
as did Commander Byrd and his com- 
panions on the memorable and stormy 
night when the world literally sat up and 
waited until the craft was finally found 
badly battered in the sea at Vers-sur-Mer. 


Flyers’ Plans 

7; French appreciate not only brav- 

ery but also the artistic merits of such 
suspense and the ovation to Byrd and his 
aides was long and sincere, carrying along 
with them back to another American wel- 
come, scarcely less enthusiastic than Lind- 
bergh’s. That worthy gentleman can by 
no means relinquish his place in the hearts 
of his compatriots but with his usual bal- 
ance he is turning his popularity: to the 
furtherance of aviation’s cause by a tour 
of the nation. 

Byrd is now planning an air expedition 
to the South Pole, Chamberlin has left 
his previous backer, Levine, who will at- 
tempt a return flight in the America with 
the French pilot, Maurice Drouhin; Ber- 
taud, Cleveland air mail pilot, is planning 
an early try for Rome, and Captain Court- 
ney, is at this writing awaiting favorable 
weather for his projected hop to America 
via Newfoundland—an English pilot in a 
German seaplane. 


First Air Trade Commissioner 
Secretary Hoover has named James D. 
Summers of Los Angeles as our first 
Aeronautics Trade Commissioner, to assist 
American aviation companies in marketing 
their manufactures in Central and South 
America. 

A combination of newspaper advertising 
and increased public interest in flying since 
Lindbergh’s historic feat has resulted in 
an increase of over 30 per cent. in volume 
of air mail and express carried by one 
aircraft corporation, according to recent 

ires, 
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ONEY cannot buy 
more tire comfort, 
greater tire safety or longer 


tire mileage than it can in 
a Kelly-Springfield. 


























Question No. I 





What Are 





INSURANSHARES 


Trust Certificates? 
ANSWER: 





THEY ARE a form of 
modern investment to pro- 
vide a diversified, selected 
group of insurance company 
stocks primarily, in a safe and 
convenient form for small and 
large investors. 
For full particulars of this attractive 
safe form of modern investment write to 
INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 
67 Wall Street, New York Tel. Whitehall 9082 


Representatives Sent Only on Request 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 








Condensed Statement, June 30, 1927 























RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers.......... $185,281,239.82 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates.... 26,677,069.78 
PD I 5 vce ec eeu dU h eds ccc clcc cee 23,929,540.36 
I Cr deb cs ct ees ccesceddsvns 26,535,851.80 
Loans and Bills Purchased.................. 423,476,303.25 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages........... 2,477,913.33 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches....... 4,688,994,11 
Credits Granted on Acceptances.............. 47,888,799.12 
CE  cccaniseak dics ecgepdaccapeese4 7,472,502.75 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable.... 6,285,140.98 
$754,713,355.30 

LIABILITIES 

CN Mesh axils Canals dk CRS awe daaa eons $30,000,000.00 
ng cab csensnctessmenssaemne 30,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ................ 0.00 eeee 2,839,229.54 
$62,839,229.54 
Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc...... 7,931,010.78 
aa gee i ia > aa aE 47,888,799.12 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks.............. 33,571,670.32 
was nun cta ounce usvdedasseses 602,482,645.54 
$754,713,355.30 



































Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 





Offering Sate Securities of Electric Light : : 
and Power,Gas, and Transportation Com- Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
panies operating in 20 states. Bache Review, will keep you informed 

Write for list. on the main subjects, i rtant to your 


own business, which affect the com- 


UTILI I Y mercial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months, without 


SECURITIES ~ tn 
COMP ANY J.S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 42 Broadway New York 
Mitwaukee St.Louis Louisville indianapolis 







































If You Want Back Issues of Forbes 
For six months back............ $0.50 each 
For nine months back........... .75 “ 
- For one year back.............. 100 “ 
More than one year back........ 1.50 “ 
FORBES, 120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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$ bers U. S. Army has recently con- 
ducted successful tests at Mitchel Field, 
L. I., with a new twin-motored bomber 
bi-plane by the Curtiss company. The ship 
has a wing-spread of 90 feet, carries six 
machine guns and a ton of high explosive 
ammunition. 
Largest Airship in the World 

Meanwhile the Navy is planning a 
Goodyear design dirigible of 6,500,000 
cubic feet gas capacity. The new ship 
will be the largest in the world, will 
carry a crew of 45 men, gun batteries and 
protecting airplane fleet, and will have a 
speed of 50 knots with over 12,000 miles 
cruising range. 

An American inventor, C. Francis Jen- 
kinson, has just patented a new device 
which may make possible the landing of 
airplanes on a space no larger than the 
average city roof. The invention is in the 
form of a propeller-reversing brake which 
it is claimed will stop a plane from full 
speed in twice its length. Such a brake 
would also, of course, reduce casualties on 
the take-off. 

















Bullish Government Reports on Corn 
and Cotton Send Prices Higher but 
Advance in Wheat Slows Up 
B Y far the most important announce- 

ment in the cotton market during the 
past month has been the Government re- 
port on acreage seeded for the new crop 
and the figures are decidedly bullish. The 
report estimates that area in cultivation as 
of July Ist, 1927, totalled only 42,683,000 
acres or about 12% per cent. less than the 
acreage designated at the same time last 
season. 

This is the first acreage report of the 
Government bureau and compares with last 
season’s initial estimate of 48,898,000 acres 
under cultivation. Of that original esti- 
mate slightly over 47,000,000 acres were 
finally picked so that the 1927 estimate in- 
dicates, on the same basis, a much smaller 
crop than last season. 

Reduced Acreage in Cotton 

P ROBABLY the largest single contri- 

buting factor in the cotton acreage re- 
duction has been flooding of the Missippi 
valley but some credit must also be given 
the farmer for intentional curtailment of 
next year’s crop, due to the apparent over- 
production during the past season and the 
unprofitable prices received for the 1926-27 
crop. 

Whatever the causes, the outlook is now 
construed as generally bullish and cotton 
options have topped their long and steady 
gains with even further advances into the 
highest territory reached since the declines 
of last year. At current levels only slight- 
ly below 18 cents, this commodity has made 
a remarkable recovery from the low points 
of late last fall at around 12 cents, a gain 
of something over $30 a bale since that 
time. 


W HEAT prices have also given a good 
account of themselves, largely on 
only fair weather conditions and further 
inroads of the black rust on the growing 
crop. This advance has more recently been 
stemmed, however, by Department of Ag- 
riculture reports estimating the winter 
wheat production in this country at close 
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at around 275,000,000 bushels on a condi- 
tion of nearly 90 per cent. normal. 

The winter wheat crop would be nearly 
50,000,000 bushels smaller than last season 
but this deficit is more than met by the 
indicated gain of more than 70,000,000 
bushels over last year’s production in 
spring wheat. 


Corn Figures Bullish 
HE Department’s figures on the corn 
T situation were the most bullish of the 
entire condition report, for the new crop 
is estimated at the smallest in 26 years. 
Contributing factors to this short crop in- 
clude the overproduction and low prices of 
the past few years which have led to cur- 
tailment of acreage, to a much smaller 
yield per acre for the present season, and 
recent drought in some of the largest 
growing centers which will further curtail 

the prospects for final harvest. 
On a basis of such bullish reports this 
staple has advanced further to the highest 

levels seen in the past 3 or 4 years. 














Industry Shows Current Seasonal 


Dullness but Dominion Records 

Offer Proof of Rapid Growth 

ENERAL business conditions are re- 

ported in somewhat of a decline but 
this is considered due chiefly to mid-sum- 
mer seasonal dullness and renewed upturns 
are expected to develop within another 
month. Crop reports are generally favor- 
able with wheat now making up for lost 
time, following comparative slowness in 
early developement. 


Canadian Leadership 

phar cag have recently been published 

showing the tremendous advances of 
trade and industry, especially in the past 
couple years. The Dominion is now first 
in production of newsprint, asbestos, nickel 
and salmon and third in the production of 
gold and silver. 

Some of the production records are as 
follows : 


1926 1925 
MOREE ccsanctanimcnaea’ $1,268,582,000 $1,270,986,000 
eee, MP ree 1,008,342,000 890,267,000 
Favorable Balance .... 240, 380,720,000 
Grain Exports .......0. 402, 381,000,000 
Mineral Output ...... 241,246,000 226,584,000 
Agricultural Products. 1,668,175,000 1,690,696,000 
EDS ticle ase accnacs 109,682,000 116,057,000 
DUD sxwsaaphuaones ances 187,560,000 168,724,000 
Newsprint (Tons) 1,881,737 1,536,000 


Six airplanes have embarked on a two- 
year study of air conditions in the Hudson 
Bay territory under the auspices of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. Bases will be 
established across 500 miles of water link- 
ing the Atlantic with Hudson Bay in a 
study of ice and fog conditions. 

















The Old Town Practically Deserted in 
Hot Weather. Budget Surplus 
at a New High Record 


T HE Chief Executive continues to 
make at least a show of enjoying his 
vacation, what with trout fishing, church 
going and attending rodeos, farm meetings 
and all the duties which the dirt farmers 
and cattlemen seem to expect from their 
distinguished guest. 
Though the President has unquestion- 
ably swung feeling further in his favor by 
choosing the irreconcilable country as his 





Over 22,000 DURO dealers sell DURO 
products—a most complete line of water 
systems and water softeners; a system to 
fit every condition exactly. What is your 


problem? 


Send for catalog 


THE DURO COMPANY 


Dayton, Ohio 


World’s Largest Makers of Automatic 
Water Systems and Water Softeners. 












You Come to 
Atlanta 


you will find in the Atlanta Biltmore 
one of the world’s truly great hotels. 
Some of our guests who are much 
travelled have declared that it is the 
“finest hotel in the nation.” 

Located in a four acre park, it is free 
from city noise, yet it is but a few min- 
utes’ drive from the center of Atlanta. 

You will enjoy the excellent food. 


A Bowman Biltmore Institution 
Rates from $3.50 


ATLANTA BILTMORE 
“The South’s Supreme Hotel” 





electricity is generated with the greatest fuel 
economy. In 1903, it took seven pounds of 
coal to produce one kilowatt-hour, Today we 
get an average of three and one-half kilowatt- 
hours from the same amount of fuel, and 
the record is constantly improving. 





Edison 
a on Company 
This company has paid 151 consecutive dividends 
to its stockholders. Send for yearbook. Stock 
listed on Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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‘1000 


and the 
FRENCH PLAN 


The investment of $100 in any 
French building will give you a share 
in the ownership and participation in 
the profits of an exceptionally sound 
income - producing property. The 
FRENCH PLAN insures the follow- 
ing unusual advantages: 


1. 


SAFETY—Your investment is 
safeguarded by the entire net in- 
come from the operation of the 
property—not only for the pay- 
ment of dividends—but until every 
dollar of your original investment 
has been repaid to you in full. 


2. 


INCOME — Your Investment 
pays a cumulative dividend of 6% 
per annum. 

x 


RETURN OF CAPITAL— 
Your original investment is re- 
turned to you in ten equal retire- 
ments. Relatively, your invest- 
ment under the FRENCH PLAN 
is a short-term investment. 


4. 


PROFIT—After the repayment 
of the amount of your original in- 
vestment — plus 6% — you receive 
50% of all net profits distributed 
from the property without one 
dollar of your original invest- 
ment! 


SEND. THE COUPON 


zhe Coupon below will bring you 
f details of the FRENCH 
PLAN, so that you can see what 
it:should produce in income and 
profits on any portion of your in- 
vestment funds. Tear it out— 
- now—and mail it TO-DAY! 


FRED F. FRENCH 
INVESTING CO., Inc. 


350 Madison Avenue 
* New York, N. Y. 


-- SPECIAL COUPON- —- — 


FRED 'F. FRENCH INVEST- | 
ING COMPANY, Inc. l 
350 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York j 
Send the 64-page book, “The Real Estate 
Investment of the Future,” and also in- ] 
clude data so that I can see what income 
and what profit should be produced for 
me by the investment of any portion of -| 
my funds under the FRENCH PLAN. 


ET ee ere ite Oy > UR il ] 
SROMMIORS, « icbcats dalstondW cuniie eet es tbalae | 
SOs 7A cies ce tea are be 6A ieee wiao'e de FH | 
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vacation play-ground, the farmers have by 
no means forgotten their grudge over the 
McNarry-Haugen veto of last spring, The 
Northwestern Agricultural Conference has 
once more made itself heard on this sub- 
ject and advocates continued efforts for 
this form of farm relief, with emphasis on 
forceful over-riding of any Presidential 
veto in the future. 


Record Surplus 

ng figures ‘recently published by 

the Treasury show that the United 
States ended its fiscal year with the record- 
breaking budget surplus of over $635,000,- 
000. Internal revenue collections were 
$2,866,000,000, a gain of about $30,000,000 
over the $2,836,000,000 collected in the 
previous year. Total debt reduction 


amounted to $1,131,000,000, leaving the 
gross public debt at $18,512,000,000, com- 
pared with a peak at $26,597,000,000 -in 
August of 1919. 

















The International Conference for Limi- 
tation of Naval Armaments. Italy 
Announces Lire Will be Temp- 
orarily Stabilied 

ENEVA CONFERENCE—There is 

comparatively little that may be re- 
ported anent this important meeting of offi- 
cial representatives from Britain, United 
States and Japan, and attended by ob- 
servers from Italy and France. The rea- 
son lies in the fact that essentially the 
Geneva Conference for Naval Limitation 
has accomplished nothing denite, at this 
writing. 


Conference Aims 

The conference was called by the United 
States to extend the 5-5-3 ratio of capital 
ships, established at the Washington Con- 
ference in 1922, to apply also to the 
smaller units, including submarines, de- 
stroyers, airplane carriers, and cruisers. 

After unsuccessfully trying to re-open 
the ratio of strength with regard to capi- 
tal ships Great Britain took the stand that 
the United States proposal to limit total 
cruiser tonnage to 250,000 tons was ridicu- 
lous and utterly impractical due to Eng- 
land's colonial situation. The United 
States has subsequently raised its figures 
to a total of 400,000 tons for cruisers. 


Dubious Results 


FTER much deliberation and State 

Department intimation that the United 
States would abandon the Conference 
rather than further raise the limits on 
cruiser tonnage British representatives 
have finally parlied that they may accept 
the 400,0°0 ton limit provided the number 
of 10,000-ton cruisers is also limited to 
from 10 to 13 ships. 

The latest development brings Japan 
back into the forefront since she intimates 
that she will now adhere strictly to the 
original proposal by the United States for 
limiting cruiser tonnage to only 250,000 
tons. 

At present writing therefore, there is a 
veritable swarm of flies in the ointment. 
Hopes are still held out for some con- 
structive work by the Conference but both 
sides are apparently fighting for time and 
inore advice from the home governments, 
—and one day out of every three it looks 
as though the Conference would summarily 
break up in international disorder and dis- 
agreement. 
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Je RANCHER corated denials were nec. 
essary to convince public opinion that 
French stabilization was not one of the 
important topics discussed in the recent 
meeting in New York of the heads of the 
Governmental banks of England, France, 
Germany and the United States. Among 
the topics that were discussed, however, 
were such matters as operation of the gold 
standard, the flow of that metal between 
nations, and international balance of dis- 
count rates. Meanwhile, buying of French 
exchange continues and the rate has been 
firm to strong for some months. 

Most of the buying of French francs is 
coming from the Bank of France itself, 
resulting in better resource volume of 
franc currency. The burning of nearly 
20,000,000 francs of Governmental obliga- 
tions through voluntary cancelling of the 
debts by French holders was celebrated 
with ceremony during the past month. 


French Prices 


T HE decline in wholesale prices has 
been checked of late and retail quo- 
tations have actually begun to firm up once 
more, though there are no indications that 
the movement is a rermanent one. It has 
for the time being, however, discouraged 
manufacturers in their efforts to reduce 
wages. 

Cotton market and most other exchanges 
are ruling quite dull with the worst situa- 
tion existing in the mining industry where 
stocks are still too high. 


ERMANY—Money ates. continue 

high on the Berlin market, with re- 
sults of the Reichsbank discount in- 
crease and the curtailment of specula- 
tive loans still causing considerable fi- 
nancial stress. No early alleviation of 
the situation is in sight and bankers are 
even considering a further advance in 
the discount rate as far from impossible 
before winter. 


Industry Active 


Industry and trade, however, continue 
at satisfactory levels with shipping at 
Hamburg showing a record of 9,470,000 
tons in the first half of this year, com- 
pared with only 8,000,000 tons in the first 
six months of 1926. 

Commercial failures have also shown a 
decided drop and first half totals are less 
than 2,900 compared with over 9,000 during 
the same period of last year. 


TALY—Total membership in the 

Fascisti now numbers over 1,000,000, 
according to figures just published by the 
party’s official news organ. The member- 
ship includes 70,000 women. The total 
figures would, of course, be very much 
higher except for the limitations which the 
party has placed upon its lists. It is now 
impossible to become a Fascist member 
except by graduating into those envied 
ranks through junior organizations. 


Foreign Exchange Policy 


The Government has finally issued what 
seems to be a definite indication of its 
foreign exchange policy in form of an 
announcement that further advance in the 
international value of the lire is not con- 
templated, at least at the present time. 

Although the process of gradual defla- 
tion is hardly at an end, the Goverr- 
ment has let it be understood that the 
lire has gone up far enough and that busi- 
ness may now look for a steady course 0! 
exchange at around current levels. 
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Oil History 
Repeats 


Cushing, Santa Fe, Smack- 
over All Bow to Seminole 
for Peak Production 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


USHING and Santa Fe Springs 
C stood out as names to conjure with 

until Seminole. Now the greatest 
light gravity oil development of history 
has paled their brilliance. Seminole was 
the first closely-knit light oil district in 
the country to exceed 425,000 barrels 
daily production. 

The maximum reached at Cushing was 
only slightly in excess of 300,000 barreis. 
Santa Fe Springs, in the Los Angeles 
basin, had a peak of 340,000 barrels, Au- 
gust 26, 1923. Less than three months 
later on November 13, 1923, the Powell, 
Texas, field set a one-day record of 356,000 
barrels. 

Heavy oil production in the Smackover, 
Arkansas, territory reached 492,000 barrels 
daily at the end of May, 1925; but until 
Seminole the light gravity crude record 
had been set by Powell’s performance. 
Thus does history repeat itself. 





TREND of US.CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 
(Daily Average in Millions of Barrels) 
1925 192G 1927 
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wear the same-size hat? 


Because shapes and sizes of heads vary, each man buys a hat to 
fit his own head. In whatever style selected there is a size to fit. 


Likewise, in the bond paper 
field you will find a size 
and a color and a weight 
to fit your specific needs 
when you standardize on 
K. V. P. Bond—a sturdy, 
dependable, water-marked 
bond paper. 


Made in white and seven colors 





Buff, Green, Goldenrod, Café, 
Canary, Blue, Pink 


Use BOND ) Paper “a . 
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mazoo, (YP) Michigan. 











[t is interesting in connection with Sem- 


inole to point out that it, of all the 


fields mentioned in foregoing paragraphs, 
is the only one developed by a few strong 
interests. Cut-up leaseholds were the 
order there, as elsewhere, but less than a 
dozen major companies and ranking inde- 
pendents have developed the area thus far. 
In Cushing, Santa Fe Springs, Powell 
and Smackover, many small and varied 
interests drilled intensively. 


a HE industry is now looking ahead to 
the Yates field, in Pecos county, 
Texas, where a history-making develop- 
ment is in the making. Similar peak pro- 
duction levels to the foregoing are not 
anticipated, but drilling with portable rigs 
to producing levels of 1,000-1,200 feet has 
resulted in completion of approximately 
a dozen wells testing from 3,000 to 7,000 
barrels daily on short period gauges before 
pinching in for lack of outlet facilities. 

(he Yates field, which probably will 
cover at least 7,000 acres productive 
ground, is estimated good for an average 


exceeding 20,000 barrels oil recovery per 
acre, 
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CLEANING 
TYPEWRITERS— 


SOLVENE 


The Fountain Cleaning Brash 


Start your work with sharp, clean type, and note 
greatly improved letters. 

Just a sweep or two with the Solvene Brush does it. No 
ink-stained fingers—no bother. Dries immediately—leaves 
no trace on type or paper. Wont stain hands or ‘cloth- 
ing. Not inflammable. 


Solvene Fountain Brush, Price $1.00; Bottle Brush, 50c. 
Renew Your Rollers with ‘“‘“PLATEN LIFE’”’ 


—applied with cloth, makes and keeps roller perma- 
nently smooth like new. Removes dents—prevents 
slipping of paper. Two sizes, $1.00 and $3.00. 


Both are SANFORD Products 
Made by the Makers of Sanford’s Inks and Paste 


ORDER FROM YOUR STATIONER 
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Seasoned 


REAL ESTATE 
BONDS 


Yielding 
5.90 to 6.30% 


The equity back of 
these issues has 
been materially in- 
creased through the 
operation of the 
sinking funds. 


Send for Circular N.D.-3 


A.B, Leach & Co., Inc. 


57 William St., New York 


39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Boston Philadelphia Buffalo 
St. Louis § San Francisco _— Seattle 








More than 100 Companies 
Diversify Your Investment 
in Cities Service Securities 


WHEN you invest in Cities 
Service Company securities 
your dividends come from 
more than 100 subsidiaries 
spread over North America 
from lower Canada to Mexico. 
The Cities Service subsidiaries 
are active in three great indus- 
tries—electric light and power, 
manufactured and natural gas 
and petroleum. 


Its diversified sources of income from 
essential products are in great part 
responsible for the steadily growing 
earnings of the $650,000,000 Cities 
Service organization. 


Clip and mail the coupon for full in- 
formation about Cities Service invest- 


ment securities. 


Please send me, without obligation, full in- 
formation about Cities Service securities. 


ra. 
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Outlook for Motor Industry 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president, General 


Motors Corporation, in an interview with 
Forbes: 

osc the second half of last year 
as perhaps the best 
yardstick, I think 
the automobile in- 
dustry will, during 
the second half of 
this year, come with- 
in 90 to 95 per 
cent. of last year’s 
business. If this 
guess proves cor- 
rect, the results will 
be regarded as very satisfactory.” 














Equipment Buying 


William H. Woodin, president, Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company: 


“We have had several quiet years as 
far as railroad equipment buying is con- 
cerned, but it ought to be only a question 
of time before the picture changes. 

“One of the important factors which is 
holding back equipment buying is the 
difficulty railroads are having in carrying 
out their consolidation plans. When these 
are completed I believe the buying of 
equipment will increase considerably. If 
crops turn out well this year, as it now 
appears they will, equipment buying 
should develop in the current year and 
railroads would want cars delivered in the 
late Fall and Winter. 

“There are many cars and locomotives 
on various roads which should be re- 
placed and will be when present problems 
are solved.” 


Conditions in New England 


The First National Bank of Boston, 
in its “New England Letter’: 

“The volume of production and trade 
is well sustained, although in most lines 
there is a slackening, which is usual for 
this time of year. The adjustment down- 
ward has been gradual and orderly, de- 
spite the fact that industrial activity has 
been at an unusually high level for a 
protracted period. The contraction in in- 
dustry so far this year has been less than 
during the corresponding period of 1926.” 


Gas Industry Prospers 


Charles R. Henderson, president of the 
Michigan Gas Association: 

“There is no doubt of the prosperity of 
the gas industry throughout the country. 
A wonderful and most promising future 
lies before us. The saturation point in the 
use of gas is far in the distance.” 


No Overproduction in Building 


W. J. Moore, president, American Bond 
& Mortgage Company: 

“The building industry is proceeding on 
a sound basis, and thorough study of the 
situation will show that the much over- 
emphasized talk of over-production is 
without basis in fact. 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


“The pessimist is having a hard time 
of it in forecasting his gloom. There are 
too many men in business today who have 
lived too long to be pessimists and, fur- 
thermore, the outlook for business is bet- 
ter than it has been in many, many years, 

“In my opinion, we have not passed 
through a boom but rather a definite and 
permanent increase in the amount of busi- 
ness necessary for the world to maintain 
its livelihood.” 


Boom or Normal? 


Virgil Jordan, chief economist, National 
Industrial Conference Board: 


“There may be a slight further reces- 
sion in business for a short time, but it is 
likely to end in a real business boom rather 
than in a genuine depression. 

“The reason is that we have been partly 
mistaken about the past two years. Though 
they have been a period of high activity 
in some respects, it is probable that gen- 
eral business has been below normal or 
not much above normal most of the time. 
The past two years have lacked the char- 
acteristic features of a boom period. Busi- 
ness men in most lines have displayed an 
unusual amount of caution. Such indus- 
trial expansion as has taken place has been 
accomplished by increasing rather than de- 
creasing productive activity so that wage 
costs have been kept down. Business has 
had the unusual advantage of low interest 
rates, and there has been some check to 
the rise in taxes.” 


Business on Sound Basis 


Thomas J. Watson, president and gen- 
eral manager, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, in an interview with 
Forbes: 

“In my judgment, 
business conditions 
will continue to be 
good for the bal- 
ance of 1927. This 
opinion is based up- 
on reports which we 
receive from _ our 
representatives in the 
different sections of 

— the United States. 
‘““Yhere is an ample supply of money to 
meet all necessary requirements of busi- 
ness and, so far as I can learn, there has 
been no excessive buying of goods, which, 
of course, will tend to keep manufactur- 
ing facilities busy. The railroads are in 
good shape, and are giving first-class ser- 
vice. 

“I believe that American business is 
being operated more efficiently and in a 
more capable manner than ever before, and 
that the banks of the country are taking 
a greater interest in the business of their 
customers by giving helpful advice, all 
of which tends to help business in general. 

“In view of the above condition, I be- 
lieve we are justified in looking forward 
to the continuation of good business for 
the balance of the year.” 
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Rail Prospects 


Irregular 


First Half Generally Lower 
Than in 1926 — Freight 
Movement Holding Up 
But Passenger Busi- 
ness Drops 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


HAT most railways will not do as 
well financially in 1927 as they did 
last year is now fairly certain. In 
the first five months of the year, because 
of an increase in investment and a de- 
cline in net operating income, the aver- 
age return earned by the roads as a 
whole on property investment was at 
the annual rate of 4.64 per cent., as com- 
pared with 4.80 per cent. in the corre- 
sponding part of last year. Freight car 
loadings showed a decline in every week 
in June, and undoubtedly the net earned 
in that month was less than a year ago. 
Total freight business in the first half 
of the year was larger than in 1926, 
chiefly owing to an extraordinarily large 
movement of coal in anticipation of the 
strike in the union mines. 


Freight Movement 


OR some weeks after the strike be- 

gan coal shipments continued to ex- 
ceed those of last year, but the public 
evidently has decided the effects of the 
strike will be unimportant, for shipments 
have since declined. Apparently the 
total movement of freight will be some- 
what less during the summer months 
than last year and will increase in the 
fall, being for the year slightly larger 
than last year. 

Meantime, passenger business is again 
falling off. It declined in the early part 
of the year at a rate to indicate that the 
total loss of earnings from this source 
in 1927 will be approximately $50,000,000. 
Operating expenses are closely following 
the trend of total earnings, and, of 
course, taxes are increasing, the result 
being the decline in net return noted. 


Rail Wages 


HE recent decision of an arbitration 

board granting an advance in wages 
to the yard employees of western rail- 
ways, but refusing to grant advances to 
their conductors and trainmen, was a 
favorable indication regarding the prob- 
able tendency of the net operating in- 
come of these roads. 

They earned in the first five months 
of the year at the annual rate of only 
3.44 per cent. on their property invest- 
ment, and a general advance in wages 
would have caused financial embarrass- 
ment to many of them in the absence 
of a general advance in rates. 

On the whole, it is difficult to decide 
whether present trends in the railroad 
industry are favorable or unfavorable. 
Recently, increases in wages have been 
in most parts of the country offsetting 
economies in operation, but if freight 
trafic continues to be large, further 
economies in operation will, in time, be- 
gin to show their effect in the form of 
increased net operating income. 














Why Not 80 Securities ?— 
instead of only a few 


An investment of $1,000 to $5,000 ordinarily 
would buy only a few securities. 











But the same amount of money invested in 





COLLATERAL TRUSTEE SHARES 

| of the 

New England Investment Trust, Inc. 
(Liberty National Bank in New York, Trustee) 


would give you equal interests in 80 leading securi- 
| ties, including American Telephone, Pennsylvania 

Railroad, Consolidated Gas, International Harvester, 
United States Steel and others of like quality. 


You would share in all dividends — extra as well as 
regular — of the entire 80 stocks, without deduction 
of any kind. Average yield since 1925 on Collateral | 
Trustee shares has exceeded 734%; the principal has 
increased in 22 months about 30%. 


For full details write for F-11 


NEW ENGLAND 
INVESTMENT TRUST, INC. 


85 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Free from Normal Federal Income Tax 
Free from Inheritance Tax except in State of residence 


















































E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 
(Incorporated 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $100,000,000 


Two Rector Street New York 
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Odd Lots 


Odd lot buying strength- 
ens your financial holdings, 
because all of the burden is 
not on just one stock. 


Unforeseen conditions 
might affect one stock. 
With your total holdings 
divided amongst eight or 
ten leading stocks a depres- 
sion in any one of them 
would not materially affect 
you. 


For safety—diversify your 
buying—buy odd lots! 


Ask for Booklet F-298 


100 Shares Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


jJohnMuir & (6, 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


50 Broadway New York 














COMMON SENSE 


dictates making your in- 
vestments in accordance 
with a definite plan. Well 
balanced holdings, careful- 
ly checked over from time 
to time, are recommended 
by all authorities. 


We shall be glad to aid 
you in making a plan to 
fit your particular needs. 
Our Statistical Depart- 
ment is freely at your serv- 
ice for information or ad- 
Vice on any matter relating 
to investment. 


Send for free booklet on 
Buying and Selling 
Foresight” 


Ask for J-2 


(ishoum & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 2500 
_ Widener Bldg. Philadelphia 
Telephone: Rittenhouse 1157 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Action Induces Better Feeling on Trading But 
Further Reaction is Still in Offing 


By R. W. Schabacker 








LTHOUGH we would not depart 
Atom an exceedingly cautious atti- 

tude toward the stock market, the 
situation has admittedly shown consider- 
able improvement from earlier in the 
past month. Danger of a good-sized 
reaction is by no means passed and 
while long commitments are perhaps in 
order they should be restricted to mod- 
erate risk and protected by stop loss 
orders. : 

Last issue we called attention to the 
fact that the average of fifty industrial 
and railroad stocks used in the above 
index had suffered, by a moderate mar-. 
gin, the largest decline witnessed in 
about a year and that possibilities for a 
later and larger drop were at least ap- 
parent. We also observed, however that, 
despite these portents, there was no 
definite sign that the long bull market 
had come to an end. 


§ yn action of stocks in general dur- 
ing the past month leads us to lean 
more toward the latter theory at this 
time. Interest rates have once more 
eased off and while we expect gradual 
firming up in money around the begin- 
ning of September the movement will 
probably be offset to some degree by a 
moderate picking up in general business 
conditions. 

We still anticipate intermediate —re- 
action but, as has been pointed out above 
and in previous reviews, there are no 
signals that the greatest bull movement 


in com market history has reached its 
end. 


Q* the theory that market history 
repeats itself with some measure of 
regularity, especially in the same long- 
pull dispensation, it is interesting to note 
the similarity between the June reaction 
and the one experienced early in Janu- 
ary of this year. Such similarity does 
not show up nearly so well on the above 


weekly chart as on a daily chart of range 
plus volume of sales. 

The January reaction was followed, of 
course, by an irregular but fairly steady 
advance of over 30 points. This does 
not necessarily mean, of course, that 
another 30 point advance is in store. 
But it does furnish a basis for improved 
faith in continuation of the bull market 
for a somewhat longer interval. 


Ss picture is further colored by the 
gradual, but now seemingly certain, 
revision of the farmer’s condition dur- 
ing the past month or two. The im- 
provement in prices for practically all 
grains, especially corn, together with 
comparatively well-recovered quotations 
for cotton, seems small in terms of 
bushels and pounds, but when trans- 
lated into buying power of the great 
farmer population in the South and 
West, the result is something deserving 
of a very definite consideration. 

The prospect is not one to induce ex- 
pectation of a tremendous business boom 
this fall, but helps to make more prob- 
able a considerable upturn in general 
business conditions during the fall 
months from the recent state of com- 
parative depression. 


oO more, however, we must warn 
against overconfidence. Recognition 
of recently improved market action has 
by no means erased the writer’s anti- 
cipation of a good shake-out in general 
stock prices before the close of the 
present year. 

It is merely a question of just what 
day the carnage will begin,—and that 
depends in large measure upon the suc- 
cess which pools meet in enticing the 
well-known “public” into the market by 
current fireworks,—a factor which must 
be left over a few weeks for definite 
judgment. 
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Investment 
Trusts 


| 


| Inquiries solicited as to 
leading American invest- 
ment trusts. 


Quotations promptly fur- 
nished on these issues. 


Richardson 
Hill & Co. 


Established 1870 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


New York 
Telephone Rector 5660 


120 Broadway 


BOSTON PORTLAND 


LEWISTON 


BANGOR 
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Why Have These 
Copper Stocks 
Not Gone Up? 


For two years and a half, the coppers 
have moved little, either way. Note this 
diagram—see arrow—which. shows how 
since February utilities have gone up. 
oils down, but coppers have not moved to 
speak of at all. 


What’s wrong, if anything, with copper 
stocks? Why have they not gone up? 


Turn to industry. Here copper metal 
is being used in ever-increasing volume. 
Excess war supplies have been cleared 
away, some time ago. Certain mines are 
cutting their costs, to a new low point. 
Export associations, to influence prices, are 
ta tked of. 

Does the very sluggishness of coppers 
mean they have been under long persist- 
; ent accumulation? Heretofore, the last 
two years, the American Securities Ser- 
vice has been pointing out that other 
st ocks offered larger profits than coppers. 
This has proved thoroughly sound, and 
pi ofitable, to our clients. ut now, with 
other stocks up and coppers low, has the 
time come to switch into coppers? Or will 
coppers continue to lag? 

Our latest Special Industrial Report 
Presents the facts, with specific recommen- 
d dations, on the whole cop; situation. It 

hould prove valuable like our prévious 
copper reports have. Few extra copies avail- 
able for distribution free. Simply ask for 
































StrongPosition 
in Cotton 


Government Report Shows 
Big Reduction in Acreage 
Which May Be Even 
Larger — Lower 
Crop Indicated 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


HE statement from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that the area 
planted to cotton this year was 
six million acres less than was planted 
last year proved a great surprise to the 
trade and furnished the basis for a good 
sized upward movement in prices. 
Every state showed substantial reduc- 
tions, contrary to general expectations, 
and the decreases were almost evenly 
distributed. This indicates that the low 
prices received for last year’s crop 
played as great a part as the weather 
and floods in inducing farmers to cut 
their acreage. 


Individual States 


+S area in cultivation is given as 
42,683,000 acres on July Ist, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture. 
This compares with 48,730,000 in 1926. 

Texas and Oklahoma reduced their 
area three million acres, the Mississippi 
Valley states 1% million and the Eastern 
states 1%4 million. 

I personally believe the Department 
has over-estimated the area in cultiva- 
tion in the flooded states several hun- 
dred thousand acres, as I understand its 
figures of land planted in these states 
include considerable cotton originally 
planted but which was subsequently de- 
stroyed. 

In addition there is the certainty of 
a large abandonment of acreage in other 
states during the season due to grass 
and insect damage. Abandonment aver- 
ages three per cent. of the land planted. 


HERE is, therefore, every reason to 

look for an unusually large abandon- 
ment this season, when the Department 
of Agriculture makes a survey to ascer- 
tain the outlook for a cotton crop at the 
end of August in preparation for its 
second estimate. 

The law requires the Department of 
Agriculture to ascertain the acreage 
abandoned on August 3ist and again on 
December Ist and to make public its 
findings. 

I believe these two surveys will both 
show unusually large abandonment, and 
it is possible that the area picked may 
shrink to less than 41,000,000 acres. If 
the abandonment is equal to the average 
of former years the area to be harvested 
should be around 41,400,000. 


I F the yield per acre approximates the 
ten year average of 156.2 pounds, the 
indicated crop is about 13,380,000 if the 
area harvested is 41,000,000 acres and 
13,500,000 if 41,400,000 are picked. 

In seasons when weevil have been ac- 
tive the average yield per acre has 
-ranged from 124.5 to 141.3 pounds an 





“Special Report on Coppers.” 


American Securities Service 
1036 Corn Ex. Bank Bldg., New York 








acre. 
Such possibilities are apt to furnish 
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(Continued on page 59) 







Dr. J. A. Saffir, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


‘S BEATING THE 
STOCK MARKET’? 


ECAUSE I believe that 

as I am successful in 
placing my book, “Beating 
the Stock Market” in the 
hands of American inves- 
tors, I shall reduce the 
number of those who lose 
money and increase the 
number of those who make 
money in the stock market, 
I want to send every in- 
vestor a copy. 


If you will fill out the at- 
THIS tached coupon we will mail 
you a copy without charge. 
After you read it, you are 
free to send the $2.00 or re- 
turn the book. 


FINANC CIAL SE SERVICE 


R.W.MS NEEL ,DIRECTO! 


Gr Aritocracy oF of Successful 1 Investors” 


ST. BOSTON 





] Send without charge copy of a Beating the 
Stock Market” as per your offer. 


PRGERG-<-0.0 0:0:00: 0:06 6 000266000 se SEO 


Address..... Sic tisbuse sk auuhae spoe cove? taal *} 
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Baar, Cohen & Co. 


Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 


Fifty Broad Street 
New York 


Telephone Whitehall 2172 
































BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$400 MACHI EARNED $5,040 _ aaa YEAR. 
$240 machine 3 448, $160 pes $2,160. Many 8t. 
Louis machines earned annually $4,000. = man placed 
300. Responsible company offers. exclusive advertising 
proposition. Unlimjted possibilities. —_ territory. 
$1,000 to $3,000 investment. unnecessary. 


National Kei-Lae Co., 334 N. (9th St., st Louis, Mo. 
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Facts and Figures 













are available to clients 
of Moody’s — plus ex- 
pert advice relating to 
every type of investment 
security. 


Good judgment in in- 
vesting cannot be em- 
ployed without having 
authoritative and un- 
biased information at 
your command. 























Let us explain how you 
may receive our assist- 
ance at a moderate cost. 
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35 Nassau Street New York 
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Established 1873 
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WALL STREET 
POINTERS 





HE motor industry has been go- 

ing through a considerable period 

of readjustment since the early 

part of this year, especially during the 

second quarter, and earning reports for 

that period, and for the first half of 

1927, are in many cases of a disappoint- 
ing nature. 

The Motor Stocks 


Past monthly statistics show pretty 
well that a period of comparatively low 
production is usually followed in the in- 
dustry by a rapid comeback and that 
possibility this year is enhanced by the 
usual seasonal gains in demand during 
the fall months. We do not expect a 
boom in the motor trade but we do an- 
ticipate gradual improvement during the 
third and final quarter of the year. 

Chrysler Corporation is not our idea 
of an ideal corporation, for one reason 
because its chief asset item is $25,000,000 
valuation on good will, but both its com- 
mon and preferred stocks appear in good 
‘echnical position for further advance 
and the popularity of the company’s 
rroduct, together with good past earn- 
ings and future prospects, may furnish 
a basis for higher prices in the security 
issues, 


Chrysler 

the last two years the common 

stock has shown about $5 a share, 
compared with the $3 dividend rate, and 
it looks as though 1927 earnings might 
easily set up a new high record at 
around $6 or $7 a share. At around 
current prices of 48 the stock is acting 
well and looks like a good speculation, 
—especially if it can get through 51 into 
new high ground. 

The preferred stock is a small issue 
paying $8 per share per annum cumulative 
dividend which has been earned about 
nine times over in the past couple years. 
Last year the preferred showed just 
under $72 a share and, selling around 
110, it offers a yield of over 7 per cent. 
The stock is callable at 115. 


Other Motor Stocks 

ACKARD has moved in so narrow 

a range for the last year or so that 
it looks very much as if the stock ought 
to have a big move, one way or the 
other, in the near future. The swing 
could easily be on the up side. About 
$3 a share was earned in the first 9 
months and profits for the fiscal year 
to end August 31 should be at least $4 
a share even though net will fall under 
1926. 

Speculative purchases ought to be 
justified at current levels of 35 with 
stoploss orders at 33%. 

We also think well, for pure specula- 
tion, of Hudson but are not so inclined 
toward Jordan, Pierce Arrow or Dodge. 
Dividends on the two latter preferred 
stocks look rather dubious. 


Profits in Aviation’s Progress 
Ae expensive research is 

still ahead in aviation and the chief 
companies at the present time may never 
live to see the biggest profits, still the 
principle of buying stocks that march 


with progress is a sufficiently sound one 
to recommend such issues as Wright 
and Curtiss. We have previously rec- 
ommended these stocks for long-pull 
holding and still do. Both have advanced 
rapidly since Lindbergh’s feat but ought 
to make good purchases on fair re- 
actions. 
Mixed Movements 

HE market is such a mixed affair at 

the present time that it seems un- 
reasonable to speak of the stock market, 
Instead of one stock market there are 
20 stock markets, and 10 may be going 
up while the rest are having a good old- 
fashioned shake-out. 

With considerable temerity, therefore, 
but with our heart in the right place, 
we submit a few stocks on both sides of 
the market. The two lists are offered 
not on a basis of earnings or prospects, 
or to start an argument, but merely on 
the writer’s personal feeling toward them 
from a technical standpoint of market 
observation. 

More Likely to Advance 
American Can Int. Bus. Machines 
Chrysler Julius Kayser 
Central Leather Loews 
Electric Power Nat. Dairy Prods. 
Fleischmann New Haven 
General Electric Cast Iron Pipe 


General Motors Steel 
Hudson Westinghouse Elec- 
tric 


On the other hand, we do not feel the 
market prospects are so favorable for 
the following list: 

More Likely to Decline 


Anaconda Copper Jordan Motors 
Brooklyn-Man. Tran. Tobacco Products 
Interborough Missouri Pacific 
Int. Nickel Paramount-Famous 

We have donned our bullet-proof vest, 
—let the bombardment begin. 

A Small Speculation in Air 
H fipreson is a small company, with less 

than 350,000 shares of capital stock 
listed on the New York Curb Exchange, 
which has no bugles to herald it but 
which might justify some speculative at- 
tention through its connection with the 
airplane field. 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation 
has not only brought out a recent new 
aluminum piston which is being taken by 
many of the standard motor car pro- 
ducers but also does a large business in 
aluminum airplane parts. The parts are 
small ones but the company is almost 
their sole producer and sells to prac- 
tically every important airplane manu- 
facturer in this country. 

Bohn Aluminum 


BS eum company has shown a good in- 
crease in profits and earned over 
$2.50 a share last year compared with 
$1.50 a share dividend rate. Financial posi- 
tion is at least satisfactory and the 
stock sells around 18. The yield is 
rather high, being a little over 8 per cent. 
Profits ought to advance rapidly, if 
we are correct in our judgment, and a 
small amount of the stock might be in- 
cluded in some work for idle specu- 
lative funds. 








or 
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Strong Position in Cotton 
(Continued from page 57) 


incentive for aggressive operations if the 
weather follows its usual course during 
August and the condition of the crop 
declines and the yield outlook shrinks. 


fre on the year’s consumption 
and carry-over from Mr. H. G. 
Hester, Secretary of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange,. due August Ist, are 
expected to have far reaching effect on 
prices for the next crop as they will be 
accepted as furnishing an index to next 
season’s requirement and supply. 

There is every reason to believe he 
will show consumption of lint and 
linters of around 17,250,000 bales and a 
carry-over of approximately 7,000,000. 

If he shows consumption in excess of 
seventeen million bales it will point to 
the need of a crop of approximately 
15,000,000 bales of lint to supply the 
season’s consumption requirements and 
maintain the surplus. 

The next event of importance will be 
the government’s first estimate of the 
crop due August 9th. 

Its prediction will be influenced large- 
ly by the prevalence and activity of wee- 
vil at that time. 


A LARGE and. widespread brood of 
weevil were produced by the wet 
weather of June. If the second brood 
increases greatly in numbers and 
threatens to become active and, destruc- 


tive during August and September, it — 


should tend to make the government 
very conservative in its predictions. 

In addition to pest of various kinds 
the fields of Texas and of the over- 
flowed sections have become infested 
with a blight which causes the plant 
attacked to shrivel up and die. There is 
no known remedy for this disease. 

Trading sentiment is strongly bullish 
and is apt to keep values on the upgrade 
until hedging sales become large enough 
in volume to act as a weight on the 
market. 


| 
Which Stocks 
Should Be Bought 
—and Which Sold? 


Our current Stock Market Bulletins dis- 
cuss the profit-possibilities of more than 
50 different securities, many of which 
you may be about to purchase, or may 
now be holding. Some of these stocks: 





1. Are now in a bargain zone and 
should be bought. 


2. Others are marking time and 
should be avoided. 


3. Still others have advanced sub- 
stantially and should be sold at 
once. 


These Bulletins should be of great value to any- 
one interested in the Stock Market. They may 
Prevent you from suffering severe losses and also 
enable you to secure substantial profits by taking 
advantage of present opportunities. Simply send 
us your name and you will receive specimen 
copies of these Bulletins absolutely free. In 
addition, we shall be glad to send you free 
copies of our Special Report on two stocks 
which should adwance substantially if their im- 
Proved prospects are to be fully discounted. 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 
Div. 98, Auburn, New York 
ee neem rm 
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Industrial 
Booklets 


Business Control Through Analysis— 
The budget in business, as a means 


‘through which management achieves co- 


ordinated effort, conservation of re- 
sources, and more rapid turnover of 
merchandise inventories, is described in 
a 32-page booklet issued by Ernst & 
Ernst, accountants. Other booklets is- 
sued by this firm are “Good Will and Its 
Valuation,” “Standard Costs,” etc. 

The Romance of the Dictaphone—Re- 
print of an address by Hector Fuller of 
the American Car & Foundry Company. 
This booklet will be mailed free on re- 
quest by the Dictaphone Sales Corpora- 
tion, 154 Nassau Street, New York, who 
will also send complete information on 
the dictaphone if desired. 

Distribution Perfected—A booklet giv- 
ing an interesting story of the Bush 
Terminal Services, will be sent free by 
the Bush Terminal Company, Distribu- 
tion Service Dept. E, 100 Broad Street, 
New York. Important facts in regard to 
better distribution are presented. 


Modern Payroll Practice—Is the name 
of a booklet on the Todd System of 
Check Protection, which will be sent 
free by the Todd Company, Protecto- 
graph Division, 1202 University Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Port of Newark—The reason and the 
story of its development in brief is em- 
bodied in an attractive booklet issued 
by the Department of Public Works, 
Newark, N. J. 


Forging Ahead in Business—This 
booklet, revised to date, will be sent free 
by the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
Astor Place, New York. It contains 
valuable information useful to executives 
and others aspiring to become execu- 
tives. 


Water Systems and Water Softeners 
—The Duro Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
have prepared a complete catalogue of 
their various products and systems and 
will be glad to send copies free to those 
interested. 

Bakelite Molded—Booklet No. 143 tells 
an interesting story of the varied uses 
to which this product can be put. This 
book will be sent free on request by 
Bakelite Corporation, 247 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, who will also be pleased to 


have you consult their engineers and re- - 


search laboratories on the possibilities 
of “Bakelite Molded” for your own 
work. 

Industrial Opportunities—In a region 
served by a great railroad. Write The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
Union Station, Room 884, Chicago, stat- 
ing in which territory covered by the 
railroad you are interested, and you will 
receive information as to opportunities 
for any specific industry in that terri- 
tory. 

The Age of Vision in Business Con- 
trol—Is the title of a new 52-page book- 
let issued by the Rand-Kardex Service, 
Tonawanda, N. Y., which they will be 
glad to send free on request. It tells 
you how important tacts can be made 
available instantly when required. 





















Be Sure to Get 


Every Issue of 
Forbes Magazine! 


SUBSCRIBE 
NOW! 


These are the things 
Forbes Magazine gives 
you each issue — pub- 
lished twice a month, 
on the first and fif- 
teenth of each month: 








—time-saving business 
information 

—a review, briefly, of 
all salient business 
developments 


—articles showing how 
others have suc- 
ceeded 

—methods and policies 
of big business men 
and businesses 

—investment guidance 

—inspiration 


—B. C. Forbes, Editor 


The Subscription rate 
is $5 per year—$9 for 
two years— 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


- - Fill In and Mail—Tear Off - - 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
ateent ot Bag ~ 50c for _~ 
tan postage; . oreign postage). 
Send me FORBES Magazine for one 
year—24 issues—twice a month. 
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Par 
No 209 
No 2,178 
100 260 
25 2,474 
No 600 
No 770 
100 610 
100 450 
100 10,788 
100 400 
50 3,000 
25 2,000 
No 600 
100 2,324 
100 676 
100 500 
- 100 200 
100 1,520 
100 1,802 
No 770 
No 510 
No 252 
No 600 
No 977 
25 2,000 
100 333 
No 1,123 
100 1,190 
100 1,158 
No 
25 4,415 
No 2,705 
No 100 
100 342 
No 3,000 
No 1,641 
No 4,320 
No 
No 1,760 
25 2,530 
100 550 
No 500 
10 1,000 
No 310 
100 425 
50 1,690 
No 1 935 
No 2, 662 
No 1,626 
No 
100 1,125 
No 4,500 
No 100 
No 730 
100 200 
No 7,211 
No 8.700 
No 325 
No 600 
No 602 
100 651 
100 2,490 
100 125 
100 400 
No 1,597 
100 1,285 
100 350 
No 580 
No 681 
100 1,000 
25 1,673 
No 500 
No 4,474 
10 3,679 
(a) Partly extra. 
une 30. (h) 






13 months 





Shares Book Earns 
Out Value 1926 


$60 $10.87 
9.80 

166 9.40 
41 4.40 
140 6.67° 
96 7.45 
170 23.40 
138 — 7.08 
118 11.00 
139 Nil 
ae 
34 0.62 
27.421 
228 23.42 
245 24.08 
187 11.58 
241 22.42 
140 17.20 
168 7.48 
64 5.528 
101 7.83 
31 4.00" 
41 8.65 
48  12.36° 
36 3.33 
100 1.61 
40 4.05 
181 24.75 
100 ~—Nil 
42 3.83 
272.65 
11 5.08 
10 825 
108 7.60 
54. 6.87 
16 0.20 
94 9.43 
60 6.72 
12 1.15" 
30 4.03 
1478.72 
Nil Nil 
320.30" 
87 2.40 
177 19.27 
131 10.60 
Nil 6.46 
66 13.98 
26 «1.45 
i... 
156 6.72 
10 4.09 
73 10.06 
40 2.48 
141 8.21 
45 6.15 
56 19.36 
24 11.61 
55 4.83” 
25 ~—ONil 
110 11.68 
155 10.42 
127 5.28 
105 4.63 
27 3.36" 
152 12.06 
86 9.788 
476.52 
18 267 
193 19.55 
36 3.00 
145 2.15 
56 5.80 
15 3.36 


(b) Year ended 
Year ended July 31. 
30. Ay Before charges for depletion. 


Section One 
(See page 62 for Second Section) 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Earns. 1927 Div. Long Term Prices 1927 Pres. Yield 
m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
$3.27,3 m Air Reduction ............ $6a '147- 22; °20-’26 19774-13444 197 3.2 
=" aah. Allied Chemical .......... 6 149- 34; ’20-’26 151%4-131 149 32 
Thess Allis Chalmers ........... 6 97- 27; ’20-’26 1114-88 107 57 
eee American Can ............ 2 63- 39; 1926 59%- 43% 57 36 
416,12 m Amer. Car & Fdry. ....... 6 116- 91; ’25-’26 10934- 95 9 60 
eed Amer. Locomotive ........ 8 145- 65; ’23-’26 116 -103 105 75 
eae Amer. Smelt. & Refin. ..:.. 8 152- 29; ?21-’26 167%-1324% 156 52 
ne Amer. Sugar Refin. ....... 5 96- 36; ’21-’26 9534- 79 89 61 
5.83,6 m Amer. Tel. & Tel. ........ 9 151- 96; ’21-’26 17234-149% 166 5.5 
Ree Amer. Woolen: 22 i529 22f2 a 166- 19; ’20-'26 33%%- 16% 19 i 
mua ves Anaconda Copper ......... 3 67- 28; ’20-’26 4914-414 44 64 
ah ee Armour & Co. (Ill.) “A”... -: 28- 13; ’25-’26 15%- 84 9... 
+i Assoc. Dry Goods ........ 2.90 61- 37; ’25-’26 44%- 394 42 6,1 
RE Atch., Topeka & S.F...... 7 172- 76; ’21-’26 1867%-161% 185 43 
Lae Atlantic Coast Line ....... 10a 268- 77; ’21-'26 205 -174% 201 50 
Atlantic Refining ......... 4 154- 78; ’22-’26 125%-107 114 93.6 

Tak ad Baldwin Locomotive ...... 7 168- 62; °19-’26 244 -143% 240 28 
6.36,6 m Baltimore & Ohio ......... 6 110- 30; '21-'26 124%-106% 120 5.1 
2.10,3 m Bethlehem Steel .......... oe 97- 37; ’20-'26 56%- 4334 51 a 
“eedlinss Brook-Manhattan Trans. . 4 78- 9; ’23-’26 - 58 58 69 
hear bubale Brook. Union Gas ........ 5 100- 56; ’24-’26 118 - 895% 115 40 
ata dees ee EN er) ee 157- 33; ’16-’26 39%4- 304 3 53 
Burroughs Add. Mach. .... 3 124- 45; ’24-’26 973%4- 90 94 34 

ile ites California Packing ........ 4 75- 66; 1926 70 - 63 64 
ey California Petroleum ...... 2 38- 17; ’23-’26 32%- 21% 23 7.6 
3.41,3 m Central Leather pfd. ...... as 109- 28; ’20-’26 75 - 54 74 i 
Py Cerro de Pasco ............ 5a 74- 23; ’20-'26 63%4- 58 3 85 
nae Chesapeake & Ohio ....... 10 179- 46; ’21-’26 190 -1514% 186 5.3 
Cacia Chic. Mil., St. Paul pfd....  -- 55- 7; '21-’26 345- 18% 30... 
1.32,3 m Childs Company .......... 2.40t 75- 32; ’24-’26 62%4- 484% 58 8.1 
0.64,3 m Chile Copper ............. 2.50 39- 8; ’20-’26 39%- 33% 35 72 
1.46,3 m Chrysler Corp. ............ 3 55- 28; ’25-'26 513%4- 47 62 
era: .* RSI mene 5 178- 83; ’24-’26 119%4- 96% 116 4.0 
4.63, 3 m Colorado Fuel & Iron...... a 54- 20; ’21-’26 - 94 - 
ee aay Columbia Gas & Elec. .... 5 91- 33; ’24-’26 A- 92 59 
pene: Congoleum-Nairn .......... -- 67- 12; ’23-’26 22%- 17% 18 “ie 
aS: Consol. Gas of N. Y. ..... 5 146- 57; ’20-’26 1-94 1083 49 
ee: Continental Can. .......... 5 94- 43; ’23-’26 73%4- 58% 71 69 
0.08, 6 m Continental Motors ....... 0.80 16- 5; "22-'26 133%4- 104 10 8.0 
Pi ac Corn Prods. Refining ..... 3a 52- 31; ’24-’26 63%- 545.6 
Winns: Comeiite Steel. ....ccis.sasi% 6 278- 48; °16-’26 9634- “ 8 68 
ne. Cuba Cane Sugar ......... -- 60- 5; ’20-'26 1034- 8 7 
ae Cuban Amer. Sugar ...... 1 39- 11; ’21-’26 284- 21% 2 42 
(vices Davison Chemical .........  -- 81- 20; ’20-’26 34%4- 26% 31 . 
Nil, 3m Delaware & Hudson....... 9 184- 90; ’21-’26 230 -171% 214 4.1 
1.33, 3m  Del., Lack. & West. ....... 7a 154- 93; °21-’26 173 -140% 165 42 
0.85,6 m Dodge Bros. “A” ......... os 49- 21; ’25-'26 27%2- 164 19 _ .. 
5.36,3 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 8 360-105 ; 22-26 253%-168 244 2.9 
sie a B Elec. Power & Light...... ; 40- 17; ’25-’26 23%4- 164% 22 . 
Nil, 3 m_ Elec. Refrigeration ........ we 91- 33; 1926 37¥%- 12% 15 . 
ee So reer es 42- 10; ’23-'26 57%- 39% 56. 
0.96,3 m Fleischmann Co. .......... 3 58- 32; ’25-'26 59 - 46% S8 = 5.1 
een od Foundation Co. ........... 5 184- 58; ’23-’26 885{- 55% 58 9.1 
os ee Freeport Texas ........... 4 37- 7; ’20-’26 743%4- 34 Oo 3. 
Diteiieon General Asphalt ..........  «. 94- 23; ’20-’26 9634- 68% 73 z 
1.53, 3 m General Electric .......... 4 96- 79; 1926 118%- 81 1173.4 
5.80, 3 m General Motors .......... 8 226- 55; 24-26 . 20734-145% 204 5.0 
2.08,3 m Gen. Railway Signal....... 5 94- 60; ’25-’26 126 - 82% 125 4.0 
3.03° I a ree <ais ois mn! 83- 38; ’22-'26 49%4,- 37% 42 .. 
PEE: TE, enn cesccun 88- 17; ’20-’26 58%4- 42% 54 77 
Seren «6 Goodyear Tire, pfd........ 7 115- 35; ’23-’26 117%- 98% 114 58 
ey om Great Northern, pfd. ...... 5 96- 53; ’21-’26 Tiga 793% 92 «58 
1.62,3 m Gulf States Steel ......... 5 105- 25; ’20-’26 volt ae - ee 
2.50,6 m Hudson & Manhat. ........ 2.50 42- 20; ’24-’26 657%- 40% ‘- 
6.15,6 m Hudson Motor ............ 3.50 140- 20; ’22-’26 887%- 48% 83 44 
ivnataa Illinois Central ........... 7 127- 77; ’23-’26 134%-121% 132 5.3 
a: Interboro Rapid Tr. ......  .. 39- 9; '22-’26 52%- 33 37 Fe 
1.63, 3 m_ Int. Business Machines..... 4 57- 38; 1926 yl 53% «87 1.6 
ieee Int. Combustion Eng. ..... 2 70- 19; ’22-'26 - 43% 45 44 
ph ee ee rere 6t 158- 67; ’20-’26 198 -135% 184 7.3 
stances International Nickel ....... 2 49- 10; ’20-’26 75 - 38% 61 e 
2.00,5 m International Paper ....... 2 92- 28; °20-’26 ae} — os - 

o Sutaahe «5 Kennecott Copper ......... 5 64- 14; ’20-’26 - /. 
1.55,6m_ Kresge, S. Shad indo Rey) 1.20 82- 42; 1926 56%- 45% 55 22 
e) Year ended ril 30. Year ended 

ent ye -9 Sn tk) Yoon onda Ore te Go veer wat October 31. Aen eee Sated Novem- 


G 


(r) 10% in com. stk, (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 


4% in com. stk. 


(u) Plus 5% in com. stk. (v) 
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FORBES for*August 1, 1927 


About 
Important People 


ILLIAM F. Dickson has been elected 

treasurer and a member of the board 
of the Endicott-Johnson Company. Wil- 
liam C. Tobin, manager of the Boston 
office, has also been elected to the board. 

Fred Phillips was elected president of 
the Gilliland Oil Company, succeeding P. 
J. Hurley, formerly president and chair- 
man. Mr. Hurley will remain chairman. 

H. T. Sands, president of the National 
Electric Light Association, and L. P. 
Hammond have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of the Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany. 

David Franklin Houston, financial vice- 
president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, 
and president of the 
Bell Telephone Se- 
curities | Company, 
will succeed Charles 
A. Peabody as presi- 
dent of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Com- 
pany following his 
resignation to take 
effect September 1. 

Albert L. Smith has been elected a vice- 
president of the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Railroad Corporation. 


jo WAYNE, Jr., president of 
the Philadelphia-Girard National Bank, 
has been elected president of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Wayne announced that he 
would serve the corporation as its head 
only temporarily. 

B. L. Delack was named acting man- 
ager of the Schenectady works and E. A. 
Wagner acting manager of the Pittsfield 
works, of the General Electric .Company. 


A= P. SLOAN, president of the 
General Motors Corporation, was 
elected a director of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Railroad: 

J. O. Stewart, formerly sales manager 
of Thompson Ross & Company, has been 
appointed vice-president, in charge of 
sales, of Hayden, Val Atter & Schimberg, 
of Chicago. 

Frank W. Harwood, advertising direc- 
tor, and Vincent Riggio, sales manager, of 
the American Tobacco Company, were 
named directors. 


P \UL D. CRAVATH was named tem- 

porary chairman of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing~ Company, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
General Guy E. Tripp. W. L. Mellon, of 
Pittsburgh, was elected to the board. 

Roy A. Hauer has been elected a vice- 
president of the Mack International Motor 
Truck Corporation. 

Carl Egner has become a member of the 
firm of Clark, Dodge & Company. 
James W. Bancker has been elected a 
director and vice-president, in charge of 
purchasing and traffic, of the Western 
Electric Company. Mr. Bancker was 
hired as office-boy thirty-five years ago by 
Charles G. DuBois, chairman. 

John B. Lear was elected president of 
the Building Owners and Managers As:o- 
ciation of Philadelphia. 





































At the close of business, June 30, 


ASSETS ~ 





Loans and Discounts . 

U.S. Bonds and Certificates 
Other Bonds and Investments . 
Banking House 

Agneptemeet’ os ee 
Cash and Due from Banks . 
Other Assets . 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus . . 
Undivided Profits 


Reserved: Taxes, Interest, etc. . 






Circulation 
Acceptances 
Bills Payable 
Other Liabilities 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


$5,000,000.00 
17,500,000.00 
; 1,245,590.19 $23,745,590.19 


1927 


$117,296,228.69 
6,299,932.82 
19,477,879. 68 
1,500,000.00 
6,579,251.17 
46,518,105.28 
658,183.34 


$198,329,580.98 


, 817,239.48 
349,997.50 
8,830,102.58 
8,500,000.00 
101,357.37 






Deposits: 
Individuals . 
Banks . . . ° © 


- $120,190,710.16 
35,794,583.70 155,985,293.06 


$198,329,580.98 
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(A Massachusetts Trust), 50 Pine Street, New York 
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FORBES for Aygust 1, 1927 


Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Section Two 
(See page 60 for First Section) 
Thou. 
Shares Book Earns Earns. 1927 Div. Long Term Prices 1927 Pres. Yield 

Par Out Value 1926 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 

50 1,211 $102 $8.27 Nil, 3m Lehigh Valley ............ $3.50 106- 40; ’21-’26 137%4- 9934 127 28 

25 i a *. errr Liggett & Meyers “B”..... 4a 103- 49; ’24-’26 122%- 86% 118 31 
No 1,061 35 6.02? SP, 9 mn EO BO cin cscs oscntess 2 48- 10; ’21-’26 63%- 44% 52 39 

25 ee wee: errr Loose-Wiles Biscuit ...... 1.60 4814- 46; 1926 4814- 35% 44 35 
100 ee ee gc tees Louisville & Nashville...... 7 155- 36; ’21-’26 14934-128% 149 47 
No 713 68 ~—(9.86 365.3 mm Babee TEMES owns cn nsas.: 6 242- 25; ’20-’26 1183%4- 88% 97 62 
No 350 62 9.20” 13.20° 8 3g Ae eeoer 5 131- 54; ’2226 | 182 -124 181 27 
No 2,317 39 6.06 1.32,3 m - Marland Oil ........... Bs 63- 12; ’21-’26 58%4- 31 32 a 
No 1,357 46 Secor Mid-Continent Pet. ........ 3 62- 22; ’20-’26 393%4- 29 29 «OW 
No 2 Sat Sere Missouri-Kan-Texas ...... 47- 7; ’21-’26 56%4- 314% 51 - 
100 828 125 6.10 117,3m  Bimssouri Paciic .......... 45- 8; ’22-’26 62. - 37% =3=54 3 
No 1,141 ae. ~~ wehedvas Montgomery Ward ........ 4 84- 12; ’22-’26 70 - 60% 6 61 
No 2,730 16 = 8.50” 3.48,6m Nash Motors ............. 4 71- 52; 1926 73%- 60% 70 57 

25 2,045 42 6.32 3.52,6 m National Biscuit .......... 6a 102- 38; ’23-’26 138 - 9434 133 3.8 
No 1100 25 £6.14 1.23,3 m Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 3 54- 37; 1926 45%- 39% 42 69 
No 200 29 Reale National Bellas Hess....... Listed 1927 4444- 36 37 ad 
100 > Be Baers National Lead ............ 5 181- 63; ’20-’26 10714- 95 106 47 
ae . a a rrr New York Central ........ 7 148- 64: ’21-’26 15634-137% 152 52 
100 > Se |: rere N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis... 11 205- 67; ’23-’26 130%4-110 127 88 
100 1,571 106 5.24 0.12,3m ~Ni-t, Nee eS Barta s... ae 48- 9; ’21-’26 58%- 41% 53 
100 I 2 | , eer Norfolk & Western........ 8 171- 88; ’21-’26 189%4-156 187 43 

yy Si ae. Sere North American .......... 10r 75- 18; ’23-’26 52%4- 455% 47 = 10.0 
a0 CO Northern Pacific .......... 5 91- 48; ’21-’26 9114- 78 89 5.6 

25 740 37 6.30 1.34,3 m Owens Bottle ............. 3u 91- 24; ’20-’26 84%4- 75% 79 8.7 
3 amo 2 245 0.82,3 m_ Pacific Gas & Elec........ 2 34- 18; ’23-’26 393%- 31 a7. 5A 

10 3,004 16 5.27 3.00,9 m Packard Motor ........... 2.40 49-. 10; ’22-’26 37%- 33% 35 7.1 

50 2,421 ae 8 8«=—-.- Nevaeens Pan-Amer. Pete., “B”..... 6 96- 34; ’21-’26 66%- 534% 54 11.1 
No 571 108 812 3.20, 3 m Paramount-Fam.-Lasky ... 10a 128- 40; ’20-’26 11434- 93 99 100 

ce iat ae: Serres Pennsylvania R. R. ........ 3.50 57- 32; ’21-’26 - 56% 64 5.1 
100 .. 7 - ee: Y > eee Pere Marquette ........... 6 122- 36; ’23-'26 14034-114%4 131 4.5 

50 930 76 SI, Free Philadelphia Company ..... 4 91- 31; ’22-’26 110 - 85% 105 3.8 
No 330 = Nil 1.42 Nil, 3m __Pierce-Arrow ............. i 83- 6; ’20-’26 23%- 12% 14 3 
100 124 237 ae 3: wenateene Pressed Steel Car ......... di 114- 39; ’20-’26 70 - 36% 61 a 
No 3,577 21 SEP Public Service of N. J..... 2 34- 31; 1926 45%4- 32 40 5.0 
100 1,350 125 12.07" 7.17,9 m . Pullman Company ........ 8 200- 88; ’20-’26 195%4-172% 18 4.3 
No 1,155 12 383.55 eee ee bl. Soe errr Bt? 78- 26; ’24-’26 59 - 41% 

50 1,400 aS ees ee EE re ee Sa 101- 52; ’22-’26 1234-94 118 42 
No 1,252 65 rr ee A Remington Rand, Inc. ..... 1.60t Listed 1927 474%4- 37% 3.3 
100 300 221 11.05 2.02, 3 m Republic Iron & Steel..... 4 125- 40; ’20-’26 75%- 56% 6 6.1 
100 SS. 1445 417 — ..ci.nc. St. Louis-San Fran. ....... 8a 104- 15; ’20-’26 117%-100% 112 7.1 
100 8 i! are St. L.-Southwestern ...... in 74- 11; ’20-’26 93 - 61 890 +s 
100 - po a * ; ee Seaboard Air Line ........ i 54- 2; ’20-'26 414%- 28% 39 sia 
, i a Si > Se Sears, Roebuck .....0<.s%.. 2.50 58- 44; 1926 61%4- 51 oO 41 
CS So i 6B Sinclair Consol. Oil ....... am 40- 15; ’20-’26 22%- 16 17 FS 
100 = .s ° Brrr Sloss-Sheffield Steel ...... 6 144- 42; ’20-’26 1344-113 119 49 
me 2706 Us “ee isucuc.. Southern Pacific .......... 6 112- 67; ’21-’26 120%-106% 119 49 
100 | Fe we ere Southern Railway ......... 7 131- 17; ’21-’26 130%-119 129 54 
No 1,236 61 ee Standard Gas & Elec. ..... 3.50 69- 31; ’24-’26 65%4- 54 61 5.4 
cS .lU SS ree Standard Oil of Cal. ...... 2 135- 51; ’21-’26 603%4- 50% 53 3.9 
25 24,145 35 an: wena Standard Oil of N. J. ..... 1.50a 48- 31; ’22-’26 41%- 35% 3 42 
No 600 42 8.42 1.77,3 m Stewart-Warner .......... 6 125- 21; ’20-’26 68%- 54% 63 9.5 
No 1,875 50 6.67 1.70,3 m Studebaker Corp. ......... 5 66- 30; '24-’26 57 - 49 52 98 
i) a oe” Pera Texas Corporation ........ 3 58- 29; ’21-’26 58 - 45 47 63 
No 2,540 6 3.70 1.12,3 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 53- 39; 1926 6634- 49 63 6.4 
No 1,201 24 a ee eo Timken Roller Bearing..... Sa 86- 28; ’22-’26 11034- 78 109 47 
100 or re Sebi tines Tobacco Products ........ 7 117- 45; ’20-’26 1103%%- 93%4 101 7.0 
25 ee a” rrr re Underwood Typewriter . 4 65- 36; ’23-’26 60%- 45 _. oa 
No 2,660 65 9.08 2.00,3 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 6 101- 78; 1926 13734- 9834 136 4.4 
2 3,789 43 3.12 1.48,6 m Union Oil of Cal. ........ 2 58- 35; °24-’26 56%4- 3953 42 48 
Ae rrr Union Pacific ............ 10 168-110; ’20-’26 181%4-159% 177 6.1 
No 2,500 74 BE SS BS 8 ree 4 126- 99; 1926 137 -113% 135 3.1 
100 St Birr U. S. Cast Iron Pipe...... 10 250- 10; ’20-’26 246 -202 238 4.3 
100 240 168 a Sa U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 5 98- 35; ’20-’26 89 - & 84 6.0 
No 666 54 2,13° 5.46,9m_ U. S. Realty & Improve.... 4 185- 41; ’21-’26 6654- 54 A 63 
100 ae, 34 Ber eee RF RS Oar res 144- 22; ’20-’26 67%- 37% 42 ¥ 
100 7,116 171 10.80 iF ae SS er re 7 161- 70; ’20-’26 12654-111% 126 5.5 
100 a errr Wabash Railway ......... és 52- 6; '20-’26 81 -40%4 74 .. 
100 ee ee ees Western Pacific ........... vs 40- 12; ’20-’26 47¥4- 25% 44 .: 
100 998 182 15.25 7.34,6m Western Union ........... 8 158- 76; ’21-’26 170%4-144% 167 47 
50 = SS See Westinghouse Air Brake... 8a 46- 76; °23-'26 18034-13334 178 -. 

50 2290 73 # 5.954 2.31, 4m Westinghouse Electric ..... A 80- 38; ’21-’26 823%- 67% 81 4. 

50 Te ES ee ee White Motors ............ 4 105- 29; *20-’26 5834- 36 % i111 

> 27 Bw OS 0.81,3 m Willys-Overland .......... ag 35- 4; ’20-’26 2434- 16 18 -: 

ia) 8=«6— ae > Perea Woolworth, F. W. ........ 5 222- 72; ’24-’26 150 -117% 150 3.3 


(d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
tober 31. ) Year ended Novem- 
Oh in  * (u) Pius 3% in com. stk. (v) 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31, (c) Year ended February 28. 
ber. 30. (h) Year ended July 31. (j) Year ended August 31. Year ended September 30. 
30. wi Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk, (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. 
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FORBES for August 1, 1927 


Religious Tolerance—One of 
Electricity’s By-Products 


Opening of New Cutler Dam in Utah Calls Attention to 
Rapid Development Through Co-operation Between 
Mormons and “Unbelievers” 


at Cutler, Utah, has been complet- 

ed. This means much, in dollars 

and cents, to the population of two Ameri- 
can States: but what it means in human 
life—in psychology, in religion, in the 
way the younger generation will hereafter 
behave itself—may prove to be a still more 
interesting story. 

The electric development of Utah has 
taken place under strictly business aus- 
pices. Some years ago, to be sure, the 
Mormon Church owned and controlled a 
number of the properties which now go to 
make up the Utah Power and Light Com- 

any. 
: But electricity, although it served the 
church admirably, was never content to 
stop with that. The only way it could 
belong to any denomination was to belong 
to all denominations. It insisted upon 
serving believer and unbeliever alike. 
There was no way, apparently, by which 
Mormon motive power could be separated 
from Gentile juice: and no reason could be 
discovered why the Church properties 
should not join with the private business 
interests in one, all-Utah concern. The 
Electric Bond and Share Company officiat- 
ed at the union. 

Hate Plays Losing Game 
O-DAY, the Mormons and Gentiles 
sit without friction upon the board 

of directors of Utah Power and Light. 
It serves a territory which was once the 
scene of America’s bitterest religious war: 
and as it has pursued its program of serv- 
ice, the lines which once so sharply divided 
the people in*o suspicious, fearful, hate- 
inspired camps have all but disappeared. 

Religion hasn’t seemed to suffer, but 
neither side finds it possible to look upon 
the other with the good old animosities. 
Partisans write books occasionally to keep 
the old hatreds intact. But it is a losing 
game. It is hard to be afraid of folks 
with whom one is co-operating twenty- 
four hours a day and upon whose co- 
operation one has learned to depend. 


T HE Cutler development is the last of 

a series of power plants which have 
harnessed Bear River to serve the common 
good. It has a capacity of 30,000 kilo- 
watts and is the nearest of the big plants 
to Salt Lake City and the other places 
where power and light are needed most. 
With the completion of this Bear River 
system, the industrial development of Utah 
may now be said to have begun. 


EAR River wasn’t much use as it was 
“ originally organized. Sometimes, for 
instance, it went dry, which isn’t a nice 
thing for a river to do, and at other times 
it was altogether too wet, bringing down 


Te hydro-electric generating plant 


such floods of water that you simply 
couldn’t do anything with it. 

But away up in the hills, partly in Utah 
and partly in Idaho, there was Bear Lake. 
It was a big lake, part of the time. At 
others, it wasn’t so big. By a very nice 
piece of engineering, Utah Power & Light 
Company corrected that. Bear Lake was 
drilled to co-operate with the river—to 
hold back the water when the river 
couldn’t handle it and let it out decently at 
other times. Two other storage reservoirs 
were completed, farther downstream, to 
assist in the regulation, and the river is 
now behaving itself most admirably, serv- 
ing both the power interests and the water- 
users with multiplied efficiency. 


F ROM the hydro-electric plants on this 
reformed river, half a million people 
in 250 communities are now receiving 
electric light and power. Heretofore, 
Utah has looked largely to irrigation to 
increase her wealth, but this power is now 
being applied more and more to mining. 
Utah copper, silver, lead and iron have 
interested capital in proportion to the 
amount of power which was available. 
Although Southern Utah has not yet ex- 
actly qualified as a great oil field, hopes 
are high and drilling, with electric assist- 
ance, is proceeding rapidly. 


B UT that is only one side of the story. 


Along with this physical transforma- - 


tion, Utah is experiencing a spiritual 
change which eyery visitor seems to notice. 
Apparently there is no diminution of 
church activities, nor ot church loyalties ; 
but the partisanship which once accom- 
panied them is not figuring as it did. The 
younger generation is becoming unskilled 
in hate, 


The Great Compromiser 


BSERVERS usually attribute the 

change to “modern tolerance,” but 
as to what has brought about modern 
tolerance they are often silent. Perhaps, 
in the years to come, philosophers will list 
tolerance as one of the most interesting 
by-products of electrical development. 

Incidentally, State lines are vanishing 
too, along with the other lines which sep- 
arated man from man in the pre-electric 
age. The Bear River development is 
largely in Idaho: and the electricity which 
is developed insists on serving Idaho 
people as well as those in Utah. 

The two systems, in fact, are just now 
being tied together—the Bear River system 
which was intended to serve Utah and the 
Snake River system which was intended 
to serve Idaho. If anything happens to 
either State hereafter, the other State will 
stand ready to do its chores. 
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A recent investigation 
shows+hat this Company 
has a greater number of 
modern street lighting 
installations in the ter- 
ritory it serves than any 
other utility company in 
the country. 

Write Dept. “E” for 
Year Book with 
other interesting 
facts aboutthis Com- 
pany and the pro- 


gressive territory it 
serves. 
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COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices 
72 W. Adams St. 
Chicago 
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What About 


Oil Stocks 
Now? 


Oil securities, as a group, continue weak. The 
ous—heavy production—especially 


flush production. 


Has this condition been discounted? Or, are 


we face to face with continued increasing pro- 
duction and further difficulties? 


What Is the Outlook? 
This situation > Sreaend, and specific recom- 


mendations made advan of condi- 
tions appratige ge mt nome 9 lee ~ 
A few have been reserved for distribu- 


Simply ask for Free Bulletin FAG-1. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 














I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to 
line, or have a good Patent to sell, aeiee 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
773F Garson Ave. Rechester, N. Y. 
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‘High Grade Industrial Stocks 
for Long Pull Investment 





FORBES for August 1, 1927 


A List of Seasoned Dividend Payers with Excellent Earning Records—Many of These 
Companies Are Leaders in Their Respective Lines—Handsome Profits Have Ac- 
crued to Long Pull Holders in the Past—Prospects for the Future 


INE conspicuously successtul com- 

panies, all seasoned dividend pay- 

ers, listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and entitled to be classified as 
“good stocks” for long pull speculation 
and investment are described herewith. 
They are leading factors in the following 
diversified lines of industry: 


Flour Milling Chain Store 
Bottle Manufacture Engraving 
Baking ‘ Fruit and Sugar 
Railroad Equipment Yeast 


Shoes 


Most of these stocks have appreciated 
extensively in value in the last few years. 
We are not necessarily recommending 
their purchase at the market, but call them 
to the attention of investors as securities 
decidedly worth close attention with the 
idea of purchasing whenever general mar- 
ket conditions appear propitious. Generally 
speaking, they are the type of stock which 
one can buy and hold through a declining 
market with a maximum of assurance that 
in the long run commitments will work 
out profitably. 


International Shoe 


NTERNATIONAL Shoe Co. is the 

largest manufacturer of shoes, with a 
daily production which has recently been 
running at an average of 168,000 pairs. 
The present company was organized in 
1921, but some of the predecessor com- 
panies have been in business for eighty 
years or more. Most of its factories are 
located in the Middle West which is an 
advantage over some of the other com- 


By Edward L. Barnes 


number of tanneries in addition to shoe 
factories, supply departments and a plant 
for making rubber heels. 


T HERE is no funded debt, only $10,- 
000,000 of 6% cumulative preferred 
and 940,000 shares of no par value com- 
mon now paying regular annual dividends 
of $7 a share. For the five months ended 
April 30 last $5.73 a share was earned on 
the common. 


mental plant for the study of fermentation 
and industrial research. 

Capitalization consists of a small issue 
of $1,229,500 of $100 par value 6% cumu- 
lative preferred and 4,500,000 shares of no 
par value common stock. Only indebted- 
ness is $5,147,000 of current liabilities, 
Current assets, on the other hand, exceed 
$32,000,000, including approximately $20,- 
000,000 of cash, government and municipal 
securities. 








*10 months ended June 30, 1926 








Strong Industrial Companies 
Capitalization. Earned on Ap- 


Bonds Preferred (Shares) in1926 Price High 

International Shoe.. None $10,000,000 940,000 $13.71 185 190 160 

Fleischmann Co. ... None 1,229,500 4,500,000 409 58 59 46% 
United Fruit ...... None None 2,500,000 7.80 132 136% 113% 
Amer. Bank Note.. None 4,495,650 494,525 399 62 63% 41% 
Standard Méilling...$9,212,000 6,488,000 124,925 7.35* 83 893%, 70% 
National Biscuit.... None 24,804,500 2,046,520 6.32 132 138 94% 
Owens Bottle ...... None 3,880,400 661,129 629 75 84% 75% 
Amer. Steel Fdrs. .. None 8,713,000 902,745 449 45 48% 41% 
F. W. Woolworth .. 3,432,000 None 3,900,000 7.23 142 14534 117% 


Price 


‘common Common prox. Range, 1927 
Ww 














Fleischmann Co. 

F LEISCHMANN Co. has a practical 

monopoly in the manufacture - of 
yeast, is a leading producer of distilled 
vinegar, is an important producer of malt 
and produces commercial and denatured 
alcohol as a by-product. Its products are 
marketed throughout the world. It owns 
tank cars, grain elevators and maintains a 
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Cie ts of the company has been 
little short of phenomenal in the last 
half dozen years. Sales expanded from 
$37,194,000 in 1921 to nearly $63,000,000 
last year and in the same period net profits 
rose from $4,680,00 to $18,464,000. Last 
year’s earnings were equal to $4.09 a share 
on the common and will undoubtedly be 
larger this year judging from quarterly 
reports. Probably around $5 will be 
earned per share. 

The regular dividend rate is $3 a share, 
and will doubtless be supplemented with 
extras as earnings permit. This company 
is one which evidently has little to appre- 
hend in the way of competition or dis- 
turbance from so-called business cycles. 


United Fruit 
Ba tah cg Fruit supplies the United 
States and Europe with tropical 
fruits, being by far the largest company of 
its kind. It also operates some of the 
largest Cuban sugar plantations, owns a 
fleet of modern steamships carrying 
freight and passengers and is a large 
stockholder in Radio Corporation, Cari! 
Syndicate and other enterprises. Its 
diversified sources of income “and com- 
manding position have made the company 

virtually depression proof. 
It has paid dividends without’ interrup- 
tion from the date of organization, 1899. 
Capital structure is simple, there being 
only the 2,500,000 shares of no par value 
stock on which the regular annual dividend 
rate is $4, plus extras in both stock and 
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cash from time to time. Despite low 
sugar prices in recent years profits have 
held up well, amounting to $19,511,472 in 
1926 or $7,80 a share. 


HIS year’s earnings are believed to 
7 be running at a similar rate. Profit 
and loss surplus aggregated $75,000,000 
and is being added to at a rate which sug- 
gests that it may not be long before an- 
other substantial stock distribution is or- 
dered. : 

While profits have fluctuated consider- 
ably from year to year deficits have been 
unknown. The largest profits in this 
stock have been made by those who have 
held it tenaciously irrespective of general 
market or trade conditions. 


American Bank Note Co. 


MERICAN Bank Note Co. engraves 
A a large proportion of the corporate 
securities issued in this country and it 
also does considerable engraving for for- 
eign countries. Stability rather than 
marked growth characterizes profits of 
this concern. In the last eight years, net 
income has held betweer $1,416,000 and 
$2,779,000. 

Par value of the common was changed 
from $50 to $10 a share in 1925 and 5 new 
shares were issued for each old, so that 
a price of 60 for the present stock is 
equivalent to 300 for the old stock which 
sold as low as 33 in 1919. There is 
$4,495,650 of $50 par value 6% cumulative 
preferred stock followed by 494,525 shares 
of $10 par value common. 

Regular common dividend rate is $2 
plus occasional extras. In 1926, $3.99 a 
share was earned on the common. Some- 
what better results are indicated for the 
current year. Financial position is very 
comfortable, there is no funded debt and 
surplus exceeds the par amount of out- 
standing common, so that a sizeable stock 
dividend would be possible at any time. 


Standard Milling 


With a daily capacity of 40,000 bar- 
rels of flour, Standard Milling is 
one of the leading milling concerns. This 
is an essential industry featured by rela- 
tively stable profits. The stock provides 
an attractive yield at current prices and 
is outstanding in the comparatively small 
amount of 124,925 shares. 

However, it is preceded by $6,488,000 
of 6% preferred and about $9,000,000 of 
bonds. The common dividend is $5 a 
share and, on the average, has been earned 
about twice over in the last ten years. 
Latest available earnings are for the ten 
months ended June 30, 1926 when $7.35 
a share on the common was reported. 
Working capital position is strong and 
surplus approximates 50% of the par 
amount of common. 


National Biscuit 


45 _& measure of the growth of Na- 
++ tional Biscuit, it earned more money 
in the first six months of 1927 than in 
any full year prior to 1922. Indications 
are that around $7.25 a share will be 
shown for the common this year against 
$6.32 in 1926 and $5.79 in 1925. In each 
year of the last ten there has been a gain 
in net earnings over the immediately pre- 
ceding year. Cash dividend payments on 
‘ie common are more than 5 times greater 
‘nan in 1921 or previous years. Deficits 
are unknown to this company and divi- 
ends have been paid uninterruptedly since 
‘899, the year following organization. 





National Biscuit is supreme in its 


Utilities 
Power and Light 
Corporation 


54% Twenty-Year Gold Debentures 


Controls, directly or through subsidiaries, pub- 
lic utility systems operating in 411 important 
cities and towns in 13 states. 


Principal companies owned or controlled are: 


The Laclede 
Gas Light 
Company 

—supplying gas service 


without competition in 
the city of St. Louis. 


Indianapolis 
Power and Light 
Company 
—serving Indianapolis 


electrically without com- 
petition. 


Interstate Power 
Company 
—supplying diversified 
utility services to 341 
communities in Minne- 
sota, Iowa, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Ok- 
lahoma, Wisconsin, Ne- 

braska and Illinois. 


Interest charges on these debentures earned 
approximately 4 times after provision for de- 
preciation. Current quotations for stocks 
junior to these debentures show a market value 
of more than $33,500,000. 


Yielding the investor about 6 per cent 


Circular and complete information on request. 
Ask for BJ-392 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 


Investment Securities 


NEW YORK 
111 Broadway 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
231 So. La Salle St. 


PROVIDENCE DETROIT 


MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY 
Investment Backed by Successful Engineering - Management 
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Mortgage Bond Buyers! & 
A Record Book of Your 


Investments, Sent Freel 


Send for a complimentary copy of Invest- 
ment Record. It is a flexible pocket- 
size, loose-leaf book that makes it easy 
for owners of First Mortgage Bonds to 
keep a record of their holdings. We shall 
mail it upon request. 


72 Years’ 


Investment Service 


end for Th ration of this book is a small part of the 
$ anten tadeel to investors all over America by 


Investment Record the Oldest Real Estate Bond House. 





upon below for flexible, pocket- Whether you have $100, $500, $1000 or more 
a poet book. and list of’ current to invest, protection of principal and liberal interest 
Greenebaum offerings, Write today. No return may be yours, For nearly three-quarters 
obligation incurred, of course. of a century every Greenebaum Safeguarded 


Bond, principal and interest, has been promptly 
paid to investors 


pail Tis Cxpon——---—-g3 
Grsastovin Sona avenens omreencune | Greenebaum Sons 


Please send without charge of obligation, ficxible 


cm size —_— Book and current list of Inve stment Company, 


OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSB 
FOUNDED 1855-CHICAGO 
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What Results May Sugar Company 
Shareowners Expect This Year? 


Cuban production is restricted by-law, but the sugar beet 
areas of Europe forecast an increase of 1,100,000 tons from 
the 1927 crop? 


Are current prices reflecting this expectation? What is the 
prospect for earnings among companies controlled by 
American capital? 
How does the financial position of leading producing and 
refining companies compare with their situation a year ago? 
Are dividends likely to be resumed in some cases and increased 
in others? 

The sugar outlook is highly puzzling; guidance is 

needed by stockholders who seek to calculate what lies 

ahead. In order to picture the industry as it is, and 

as it promsies to be next Autumn, a series of special 


analytical articles about prominent corporations has 
been written and will appear shortly in 


THE WALL STREET NEWS 


Published daily by 


The New York News Bureau Association 
42-44 New Street New York City 


Send me your newspaper for three months on trial, check for $2.50 
enclosed. 
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specialized baking field and a continuang 
of former growth can only mean eventy, 
ally higher prices for the stock, thoug, 
it is not particularly cheap on latest 
ported earnings. 


Owens Bottle Co. 


WENS Bottle Company manufa. 

tures more bottles than any othe 
company in the world and also produces 
and sells automatic bottle making machip. 
ery. The company is free of funded deh 
and has only $3,880,400 7% cumulatiy 
preferred stock ahead of the $18,247.65) 
of $25 par value common. 

The company has a long and successfy! 
record. Profits established a new high 
last year amounting to $5,488,917 or $6.2 
a share on the common. Earnings in the 
first quarter of this year were somewhat 
smaller than in the like period of 1926 
The common pays regular dividends of $3 
a share, also extras in stock and cash 
Payments have been uninterrupted since 
organization in 1907. 


American Steel Foundries 


Sa Steel Foundries is on 
of the large producers of miscellan- 
eous equipment for the railroads, one of 
its important activities being the manv- 
facture of car wheels. During the last 
ten years profits have fluctuated from a 
minimum of $341,613 to a maximum of 
$7,912,571 but have been stable in recent 


‘| years around 4% or 5 million dollars. Last 


year $4.49 a share was earned on the com- 
mon, and this year’s profits will be some- 
what smaller. 

The annual dividend of $3 will be fully 
earned in a year when many of the car 
and locomotive manufacturers will fail to 
cover their dividend requirements. This 
concern has no funded debt and a small 
issue of preferred stock ahead of the 902, 
745 shares of common. Financial position 
is sound and the stock gives a relatively 
high yield in the current market consid- 
ering its good record. 


Woolworth 


W. WOOLWORTH’S sales in the 
¢ first six’ months of this year in- 
creased 8.9% over the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year, and will unquestionably 
establish a new high record in 1927. 
The company will open something like 10 
new stores this year and its domestic 
chain will include approximately 1,575 
stores by the year end. In addition the 
company is opening 50 new stores in Eng- 
land this year, through its British sub- 
sidiary, and is extending its business in 
Cuba. The new German subsidiary com- 
menced business this summer. 

Woolworth is the largest chain store 
enterprise in the world. The business has 
expanded with clocklike regularity from 
year to year and net profits increased from 
$5,856,000 in 1918 to over $28,000,000 last 
year. The gain has been due both to the 
opening of new stores and to increased 
sales at the established locations. Inven- 
tory turnover is rapid and the management 
is able to show an unusually high percent- 
age of profits to sales for an organization 
of its kind. 

Investors in Woolworth stock have 
never had to worry about bull or bear 
markets or guess business trends. All 
they have ever had to do is to buy the 
stock and hold it permanently, irrespec- 
tive of all other factors, to secure the 
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maximum profits. 
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Do You Want Profits 
and Satisfactory 
Income ? 


then you should know 
about this Industry— 


Approaching Billion Dollar 
Sales arnually—doubling 
almost every five years— 
selling for cash—essential to 
every one — everywhere, 
every hour of the 24. 


Promises to repeat the finan- 
cial history of the Motion 
Picture—Chain Store— 
Motor Car—and the Public 
Utilities. Not subject to rate 
regulation — a service busi- 
ness coming into its period 
of greatest potentialities. 


(-Ghe- 
FEDERATED 
u ay 


A Chain of Power Laundries 


Operating in Metropolitan terri- 
tory established many years, of 
Proved Earning Power, together 
with Dyeing and Dry-Cleaning. 
Now adding to the chain other 
worthwhile plants. All under 
Central Control—standardized 
Methods and managed by Prac- 
tical and Technical experts. 





Learn more about this essential, 
important Industry, and how you 
can share in the profits of our 
company—send for a booklet on 
the Laundry Industry. 


H. A. BROWN 
President 


use the coupon 
or just write— 


FEDERATED LAUNDRIES 


INCORPORATED 


Dry-Cleaners 
NEW YORK 


Launderers Dyers 
341 MADISON AVE. 


Please send me further 
data and your booklet. 





























| INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 
EADERS of “Forbes” 
may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- |] 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 
Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 











. New York. 


Investors’ 
Booklets 


Beating the Stock Market—Issued by 
McNeel’s Financial Service, 120 Boyls- 
ton Street, Boston, can be obtained free 


on request. Address Dept. F. 


Daily Market Letter—Issued by Baar, 
— & Co. 50 Broad Street, Nev. 
ork. 


The National City Bank of New York, 
New York—Publishes a monthly review 
of Economic Conditions, Government 
Finance and United States Securities, 
etc. 

The Bache Review—Giving a general 
view of market and business conditions 
will be sent free for three months on 
application to The Bache Review, issued 
by J. S. Bache & Co., 42 Broadway, 


Weekly Financial Review—Issued by 
Prince & Whitely, 25 Broad Street, New 
York, with offices in principal cities. 
Sent free on request. 

Investment Record—This handy In- 
vestment Record Book will be sent free 
by The F. H. Smith Co., 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York, and Washington, 
D. C. It is a loose-leaf book in which 
to keep a list and record of your secur- 
ity holdings. 

Seasoned Real Estate Bonds—A cir- 
cular on this form of investment will be 
sent free by A. B. Leach & Co., Inc., 
57 William Street, New York. 


The Tobacco Industry—The annual 
survey of the tobacco industry made by 
Chas. D. Barney & Co., 65 Broadway, 
New York. This contains recent data 
and statistics with comments on develop- 
ments affecting the industry. A request 
to this company will bring a copy with- 
out charge. 

Weekly Market Letter—Issued by 
Tobey & Kirk, 25 Broad Street, New 
York. 


Diversification of Investment—A cir- 
cular on diversified offerings has been 
prepared by George M. Forman & Com- 
pany, 120 Broadway, New York, and 
112 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Cities Service Securities—Henry L. 
Doherty & Co., 60 Wall Street, New 
York, who specialize in this security, will 
be glad to send full information on this 
investment. 

Buying and Selling Foresight—Is the 
name of a booklet issued by Chisholm 
& Chapman, 52 Broadway, New York, 
New York, also Widener Building, Chi- 
cago. Booklet deals with the subject 
of investing according to a regular plan, 
with frequent checking over of holdings. 

Economy in Operation of Chicago’s 
Lighting System—Is described in year 
book issued by the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company, Chicago. 

Brookmire Service—A set of bulletins 
describing this financial service will be 
mailed free on request by the Brook- 
mire Economic Service, Inc., 570 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York. 

Curb Securities—A 30-page booklet 
which contains high and low prices for 
1927, par values, dividends, income yields, 
ex-dividend dates, etc., on active stocks 
traded on the New York Curb Market and 
other leading exchanges, issued by Branden- 
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now when key industries are irreg- 


ular. 
The Business 
Economic Digest 
—the consensus of expert opinion— 


points the searching spotlight of 
comparison to today’s 


Most Profitable 
Stock Purchases 


Send for a Free Copy 










The BusinessfconomicDigest 
Gage P Wright,Pres. 
134 N. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation mail me your 
current Digest and your booklet, 
“When Experts Disagree.” 


NAME. .....ccccccccccccccccccsccccccccscccces 




















We have prepared 


an analysis of the 


Oil Situation 


which will be sent 


upon request 


Ask for Circular F.M.-1 


Fenner & Beane 


Members Hew York Stockh Excnange 
ond ether principal exchanges 


60 Beaver Serest — New York 
Fenner & Beame Bidg.— New Orieans 











burg & Co., 111 Broadway, New York. 
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.-.- our Los Angeles 
business will be cared 
for promptly and care- 
fully at the “Citizens.” 


maintained for visitors. You 


A free Information Bureau is 
are cordially invited to call. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 





Whatever your in- 


vestment requirements, you 
will find among our diver- 
sified offerings sound se- 
curities which exactly meet 
your needs. Write for de- 
scriptive circulars. Address 
Dept. 58. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
& COMPANY 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 


112 W. Adams Street, Chicago 
120 Broadway, New York 











Just a few minutes 
from Wall Street 


Through over fifty National City offices in 
principal American cities, and through 11,000 
miles of private wires connecting these offices, 
investors everywhere have a quick contact 
with the great investment centers. 

When you want an offering of investigated 
issues, or seek bond quotations or other 
investment information, just use the tele- 
phone at your elbow. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 

Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout 
the world 

SHORT TERM NOTES 


BONDS ACCEPTANCES 

















An experienced sales executive at present em- 
Ployed, desires to make a new connection. Best 
of references. Box 777, Forbes Magazine. 
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DIGEST of? 
CORPORATION 


American Ice Co—Will conduct an 
extensive sales campaign in the New 
York district in connection with the in- 
auguration of a new service for the dis- 
tribution of ice cubes suitable for house- 
hold or club use. 

American Railway Express Co.—Will 
inaugurate aerial express service across 
continent Aug. 15, 1927. President 
Cowie stated that contracts had been let 
and that fast express planes would have 
New York, Chicago, Dallas, Tex., San 
Francisco and Los Angeles as the prin- 
cipal stops. Between 75 and 100 air- 
planes will be employed. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Stock- 
holders of the Detroit Copper & Brass 
Rolling Mills Co. approved sale of com- 
pany to Anaconda for approximately 
$12,000,000. 

Auburn Automobile Co—Output in 
June attained new high mark of 1,422 
cars, against 546 cars in June, 1926. 
Production in second quarter of 1927 
reached 4,731 cars, compared with 2,491 
for corresponding period of 1926. 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Board of Estimate of the City of New 
York, at the suggestion of the Transit 
Commission, intends to serve notice 
shortly of the city’s intention to recap- 
ture the principal lines of the B.-M. T. 
It is said that if the company contests 
recapture, as is expected, counsel for 
the commission is prepared to act under 
a novel form of court procedure to es- 
tablish the city’s right to recapture and 
take possession of the B.-M. T. prop- 
erties. 

Certain-teed Products Corp.—Nego- 
tiations for merger with Glidden Co. and 
Beaver Products Co. are nearing com- 
pletion. 

Celotex Co—Abandoned plans to 
build a mill in Porto Rico and will con- 
centrate manufacturing for the Western 
Hemisphere at New Orleans. This, it is 
said, will mean in the next two years an 
additional investment of $4,000,000 at the 
Marrero plant, making the total invest- 
ment there $10,000,000. Expansion is 
dependent on the ability of the Louisiana 
sugar industry to get back on its feet. 

Chicago & North Western Ry.—In- 
stallation of automatic train control on 
main line between Chicago and Omaha 
will cost approximately $4,500,000, ac- 
cording to President Sargent. 

Chrysler Corp—Announced the new 
Chrysler “Red-Head” high compression 
engine. 

Corn Products Refining Co—Is im- 
porting corn from Argentina for the 
first time since 1924. High prices for 
domestic corn and increased business 
are responsible for the importation. 

Dodge Bros., Inc.—Retail deliveries of 
Graham Bros. trucks and commercial 
cars in the United States and Canada 
during week of June 18 were 1,415 units, 
the biggest week so far in 1927. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co—Pro- 
ducing approximately 43,000 tires a day. 
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Fisk Rubber Co.—Covered interes 
charges and earned full preferred diyj- 
dends for the entire year in first eight 
months of the fiscal year, according to 
President H. T. Dunn. “Outlook is very 
satisfactory,” he said, “and I anticipate 
a sharp increase of earnings during the 
last six months of this year.” 


Ford Motor Co.—Despatch from Ak- 
ron, Ohio, stated that the larger factor- 
ies, including Firestone, Goodrich, Good- 
year and Miller, had to install new 
moulds for the manufacture of tires for 
the new model Ford car. All are of 
the balloon type. 


General Cigar Co.—Began construc- 
tion of new $600,000 plant at Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. Gn completion in first quar- 
ter of 1928 the plant is expected to have 
an annual capacity of about 100,000,000 
cigars. 

General Electric Co.—Orders received 
in first half of 1927 were estimated at 
approximately $153,000,000, against $163,- 
000,000 actually booked in same period 
of 1926, a decline of 6 per cent. The 
outlook is considered favorable. 


General Motors Corp.—By the close 
of Summer the Oakland Motor Car Co., 
a subsidiary, will have invested in Pon- 
tiac, Mich., in buildings, equipment and 
materials $45,000,000. Of this amount 
more than $15,000,000 represents addi- 
tions to Oakland’s facilities since Jan. 
1, 1926. 


Grant (W. T.) Co.—Sales for first six 
months of 1927, $17,066,083; same period 
1926, $14,395,449. 


Hupp Motor Car Co.—Produced and 
shipped 22,317 cars during first six 
months of 1927, compared with 26,943 in 
first half of 1926. 


Illinois Central Railroad—Estimated 
that cost of restoring flooded tracks to 
their former condition will possibly ex- 
ceed $2,000,000. About 335 miles of 
tracks are covered with water and some 
bridges and embankments badly dam- 
aged by currents. 


International Mercantile Marine Co.— 
Director was quoted as follows: “The 
business of International Mercantile 
Marine for the first six months of this 
year was better than it was a year ago, 
both passenger and freight.” 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first six 
months of 1927, $55,901,171; same period 
1926, $49,837,324. 

Kress (S. H.) Co.—Sales for first six 
months 1927, $23,359,046; same period 
1926, $21,688,113. 

Loft, Inc—Sales for first six months 
1927, $3,797,545; same period 1926, $3,- 
868,161. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for first 
six months 1927, $16,972,689; same period 
1926, $14,183,099. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first six months of 1927, $92,236,614; 
same period 1926, $95,216,710. Will open 
branch in Spokane early in August, 1927. 

New York Central Railroad—Let con- 
tract for new 38-story office building, 

straddling Park Avenue from 45th to 
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46th streets, New York. Cost will be 
$9,000,000. . 

Nash Motors Co——New models are 
being unusually well received, according 
to E. V. McCarty, general sales man- 

r. 

a ard Motor Car Co.—President 
Macauley branded as false all rumors to 
the effect that any plans had been gone 
into for the merger of Packard and 
Hudson Motor. 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.— 
New schedule filed with California Rail- 
road Commission proposes an advance 
in rates on residential service from 35 
to 50 per cent. for various classes and 
on business service from 75 to 100 per 
cent. The average increase for all busi- 
ness would be upward of 75 per cent., 
designed to yield an 8 per cent. return 
on company valuations. Municipalities 
involved gave notice of their intention 
to make a fight against the advances. 

Paramount Famous Lasky Corp.— 
Ordered by Federal Trade Commission 
to discontinue “unfair methods of com- 
petition” in the motion picture industry. 
Specifically Paramount is ordered to 
cease block booking of films and to re- 
frain from the further purchase of 
theatres as a means of controlling the 
industry. The decision will not in any 
way affect the theatres at present in the 
Paramount group, as the order does not 
require that the organization divest it- 
self of the houses it now owns. Mr. 
Zukor, Mr. Lasky and the corporation 
are allowed sixty days in which to file 
a report setting forth the manner in 
which they complied with the terms of 
the order, 

Penney (J. C.) Co—Sales for first six 
months of 1927, $59,712,527; same period 
1926, $46,074,564. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co—M. E. 
Forbes, president, stated that June, 1927, 
shipments of smaller models on which 
prices were reduced this year showed a 
gain of 33 1/3 per cent. over June, 1926. 
Shipments of the higher-priced models 
during June gained more than 100 per 
cent. over the same month of 1926. 

Sears-Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
six months of 1927, $129,726,556; same 
period 1926, $126,621,823. 

Schulte Retail Stores Corp.—D. A. 
Schulte interests have acquired the M. 
E. Bernhardt business, owning patents 
-on pocket lighters and other friction de- 
vices, and receiving royalties under its 
‘patents from the Dunhill Co., as well 
-as from over 100 other manufacturers. 

Studebaker Corp.—Sales and earnings 
-are said to be running ahead of 1926. 
While there are no indications that 
‘Studebaker will break any records in 
1927, a sufficient volume of business 
‘seems assured to enable the company 
‘to earn its dividend requirements with 


-a thoroughly comfortable margin to 


spare, 
United States Steel Corp.—Reported 
unfilled orders on June 3 at 3,053,246 


“tons, compared with 3,050,941 tons on 


May 31, and 3,478,642 tons on June 30, 
1926. Operating at about 70 per cent. 
of capacity. At this time in 1926 the 
Piants were running at better than 84 
Per cent. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Planning to 
“rect an assembly plant at Stockholm, 
>weden, 

, Woolworth (F. W.) Co—Sales for 
arst six months of 1927, $116,766,245; 
same period 1926, $107,201,449. 








the SMALL TOWN 


HE small town finds electric power a Strong 

ally. ++ Factories are being released from con- 
centration in densely populated urban centers. To 
a substantial extent this has been made possible 
by the transmission of eleétric power from advan- 
tageously located generating Stations, efficiently 
operated and adequate in capacity, to commu- 
nities for miles around, sometimes bringing electric 
service for the first time, sometimes replacing 
inadequate local plants. e~» With the assurance 
to the small community of ample and economical 
power, industry is enabled to realize the advan- 
tages of better and cheaper living conditions for 
workers, and in many cases closer proximity to 
raw materials and markets. Development of the 
local demand immediately available—the grist 
mill, grain elevator, waterworks system, Street 
lighting —justifies the initial investment by the 
utility company, which thereafter cooperates with 
the community in building up local industries 
and attracting new ones. e+ In this healthy trend 
the subsidiaries of the Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany are among the most active participants. 


MIDDLE WEST 
Utilities Company 


SERVING 184I COMMUNITIES IN IQ STATES 
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A Practical 
Guide 


HIS practical booklet 

has been the keynote of 
the successful investing ex- 
perience of thousands who 
started with a few hundred. 
Likewise it has opened the 
eyes of many large invest- 
ors who have followed 
these rules and diversified 
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Ask for booklet F-345 


AMERICAN BOND & 
MORTGAGE (Co. 


Established 1904 Incorporated 
Capital & Surplus over $9,000,000 
127 North Dearborn St., Chicago 

345 Madison Ave., New York 


Philadelphia Boston 
Cleveland Albany 
Buffalo and over 
Detroit ENN 30other cities 


AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
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INVESTMENT RECORD BOOK 


It is a convenient loose-leaf book 
in which to keep a list and record 
of your holdings. Space is pro- 
vided for name of security, amount, 
numbers, when due; price paid, 
from whom purchased, date; Fed- 
eral and Local income tax; interest 
rate and yield; income by months 
and total. It contains a table for 
computing interest; a page for 
recording insurance policies, etc. 


It will provide you with informa- 
tion, about your investments, which 
0 should always have handy. 

oreover — if you are the owner of 
Smith Bonds, it will clearly demon- 
strate their desirability over other 
bonds of like high standing. 

Write today— 
Ask for Book “99-41” 

It will be sent without obligation 


“he FH.SMITH @. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., NewYork, N.Y. 
Branch Offices in Other Cities 


Kindly send, without obligation, Invest- 
ment Record Book referred to above. 











NAME. 99-41" 
ADDRESS. 
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Motor World 


General Industry in Period of Quiet Preparatory to Starting 
Work on New Models—Talk of the Trade 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 


S usual at this time of year, the 
A automotive industry may be de- 

scribed as “hovering.” Production 
on models to be superseded in the imme- 
diate future has, of course, been practically 
stopped, while most of the companies have 
not yet gotten well under way in making 
their new lines. 

Employment in Detroit, reported by the 
Employers’ Association, showed a drop of 
7,902 in one week, the largest recorded in 
a long time. 

Dealer reports as to the absorbability 
of the market for the five last months of 
the year, however, indicate that when the 
returns are all in, 1927 will have been 
shown to be an extremely good year for 
the automotive industry. Domestic de- 
mand is already active and overseas mar- 
kets, now under intensive development, 
offer an increasingly large field. 

Hudson and Dodge 

B OTH Hudson and Dodge announced 

their new lines the middle of July. 
Hudson has something. new in the engine 
design, consisting of a new placing of the 
exhaust valve, that without question con- 
stitutes a distinct advance. The general 
idea is that any unconsumed fuel passing 
the carburetor falls on the heated surface 
of the exhaust valves of the cylinders, 
where it is immediately vaporized and 
prepared for the development of effective 
power. 

With greatly increased compression—a 
ratio of just under 5% to 1—the engine 
utilizes commercial gasoline to advantage 
in developing power and speed. Personal 
experience with the car bears out the 
claims of the Hudson engineers. 


HE advantages of high compression 
are well known, but with many en- 
gine designs, its utilization gives its best 
results only with a special fuel. The new 
Hudson engine, as noted, makes use of 
“straight” gasoline. Advantages claimed 
for the design are that heat formerly lost 
is now converted into useful power; that 
oil dilution is done away with; that 
“knocking” is absent; and that additional 
power at all speeds, particularly in the 
high ranges, is available. : 
Hudson is steadily stepping up produc 
tion, with 250 Hudson units and 1,450 
Essex units daily. The sedan model is re- 
ported to be steadily growing in popularity. 
Prices of the new line are: Standard 
coach, $1,285; standard four-door sedan, 
$1 385; custom brougham, $1,575; custom 
se’en-passenger sedan, $1,850; custom sev- 
en passenger phaeton, $1,600; all f. o. b. 
Detroit. 


ODGE BROTHERS, Inc., announce a 
new Four, emphasizing the company’s 
determination to continue as a strong fac- 
tor in this field. The new car will be 
made in full line, including cabriolet road- 
ster, A and B sedan (the de luxe and the 
standard) and the coupe. The A sedan 
was the first car shown, and at $875, a 
cut of $200 from the former price. Other 


cars in the line were to be added as 
promptly as possible, but prices had not 
been determined at the time of writing. It 
is assumed that there would have been 
corresponding reductions in the whole 
line. 

For the first time, Dodge is emphasizing 
speed as an outstanding characteristic of 
a Dodge product. Personal handling of 
the car shows it to possess this character- 
istic in ample measure. It was driven a 
measured mile in just over sixty seconds, 
averaging with and against the wind. 

The new sedan is more than 300 pounds 
lighter than the earlier car and has a 
wheelbase of 108 inches, against its prede- 
cessor’s wheelbase of 116. It does not, 
however, look like a “small car” as the 
term is generally understood. It has the 
appearance of both strength and beauty 
and is fitted with very modern conven- 
iences and even luxuries. 


C ONSTRUCTION is well under way 
' at the new $8,000,000 plant of the 
Yellow Coach & Truck Manufacturing 
Company at Pontiac. This presages the 
energetic activity of the company in the 
truck field and by the end of the year the 
plant will be in operation, -turning out a 
full line of light and heavy commercial 
vehicles. This is the most important re- 
cent development in the commercial field 
and insures the expansion of General Mo- 
tors in that connection. 

Paul W. Seiler, one of the youngest 
heads of an important division of the 
corporation, as president, has gathered to- 
gether an organization of men of high 
reputation in the design, manufacture and 
sales of trucks and other commercial units. 
The effect of this renewed activity is cer- 
tain to be seen in the increased commer- 
cial vehicle export figures for 1928. 

Personals 
J WALTER DRAKE has resigned as 

e first assistant secretary of commerce 
and in the early fall will resume his ac- 
tivities in Detroit, as chairman of the 
board of the Hupp Car Corporation. He 
was one of the organizers of the company 
in 1908 and has served as a director of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and 
of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Federal Motor Truck Company has. 
brought out three new models—a one-ton 
Six and two two-ton Sixes—at the lowest 
prices ever announced by the company for 
vehicles of this power plant and capacity. 

Auburn Auto Company has begun oper- 
ations in its plant at Connersville, Ind., 
bought last year from Lexington Motor 
Company. The plant is utilized for the 
production of Auburn parts. 


ILLYS-OVERLAND continues to: 


expand in production and sales. 
Latest available figures show the company 
to stand fourth in the industry in produc- 
tion of gear-shift cars. Production is 


running in excess of 65 per cent. over 


corresponding periods a year ago. 
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June Building Gain Turns 
Tide for the Year 


Month’s Advance Over Last Year Wipes out Previous 
Deficits and Totals for First Half Are 
Moderately Ahead of 1926 


By Frank E. Perley 


yailed six months ago, the build- 
ing situation throughout the coun- 

try is shown by mid-year reports to be 
surprisingly satisfactory. : The predicted 
slump in construction activity has not ma- 
terialized. On the contrary, new projects 
are being undertaken on such a large scale 
and in so many sections as to indicate that 
the total volume of construction during 
1927 will equal that of 1926 and possibly 
may exceed it. : 

The latest statistics, while undeniably 
encouraging, do not reveal one of the most 
important developments of the situation. 
It is apparent that new confidence perm- 
eates the building industry 

And this new confidence results from 
the fact that the warnings sounded at the 
start of 1927 have been quite generally 
heeded, that conditions and practices which 
were threatening the industry during the 
boom period of 1925 and 1926 have been . 
eliminated to-a large extent and that con- 
struction in a nation-wide sense has been 
restored to a more stable basis. 


D ESPITE the pessimism which pre- 


New High Record 


J UNE proved to be a startling month 
in the industry, contracts let during 
the thirty-day period totalling close to 
$700,000,000 for building and engineering 
projects in the entire country. New June 
records were reported by F. W. Dodge 
Corporation for New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia and other Mid-At- 
lantic states. In Eastern Pennsylvania 
previous June records were broken, al- 
though in Western Pennsylvania there was 
a marked recession from last year’s totals. 

The New England states also showed 
some falling off, as did Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and other of the 
Northwestern group of states. 

In the South also there was a slight de- 
cline below June last year in Georgia, 
Florida, Mississippi and adjoining states, 
while in Texas the recession was more 
pronounced, But in Illinois, Indiana, 
Jowa, Missouri and other states in the 
Middle West a large increase over last 
year’s activity was reported. 


T is evident that the country has not 

yet caught up on residential building, 
which constitutes the largest item in the 
June records. Approximately a quarter of 
a billion dollars is involved in this class 
of projects contracted for last month. 
Nearly one-half of New England’s total 
for June, about one-third of the Middle 
Atlantic states total, more than forty per 
cent. of the Middle West total and ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the total in the 
Southern states is devoted to residential 
building, 

his class of construction still consti- 
tutes the leading item in New York City’s 
Program, although Tenement House Com- 
missioner Walter C. Martin ‘shows by a 





survey just completed that $1,402,713,655 
has been invested in new-law tenement 
houses in the metropolis since 1912 and 
that the bulk of this vast sum has been 
invested during the last five years. In 
round numbers a million and a half addi- 
tional living rooms have been provided in 
New York City in the 22,636 new buildings 
of this type which have been erected dur- 
ing the last fifteen years. 


New Buildings Get Old Tenants 
ie nearly every important city in the 

United States fear has been expressed 
that the construction of commercial build- 
ings was being overdone. It is true that 
a tremendous volume of this class of con- 
struction has been undertaken, yet the 
supply does not seem equal to the de- 
mand. 

During June alone contracts for nearly 
$100,000,000 of new commercial buildings 
were let, these structures representing on 
an average about one-seventh of the total 
projects contracted for in all sections of 
the country. 

Experience shows that, contrary to the 
fears of the more conservative lending in- 
stitutions a few months back, the new 
commercial structures readily attract ten- 
ants from the antiquated buildings former- 
ly occupied and that the worry as to in- 
vestment and carrying charges is 
transferred from owners of the new 
structures to those whose money is tied 
up in the buildings erected twenty and 
thirty years ago. 


;* every section of the country the ten- 

dency continues to spend large sums for 
educational and industrial buildings. No 
section seems to have recovered yet from 


the curtailment in these classes of con- 


struction caused by the World War. 

During June the contracts for educa- 
tional projects amounted to nearly $45,- 
000,000 and for industrial buildings to 
nearly $35,000,000. 


Vy 8 construction activity taking on 

new momentum over such a wide 
territory during June the prospects for the 
year must be regarded in a different light 
than was seen early in 1927. The first 
six months show a slightly greater volume 
of construction work started than during 
the first half of last year. 

Each month from January to June had 
shown a recession from the corresponding 
period of 1926, but the developments dur- 
ing June turned the scale and the indica- 
tions now are that 1927 will experience as 
great a total volume of building and en- 
gineering construction as was contracted 
for last year, the total of which was 
$6,349,914,700 for that part of the country 
from which reliable statistics are gathered. 
It seems probable that the 1927 total will 
go to $6,500,000,000 when the Pacific 
Coast section, for which estimates are 
made, is included. 

















AGGREGATE 
RESOURCES 
more than 


327 MILLIONS 





F you plan to come West, 

either on a business or 
pleasure trip, or to make 
your permanent home, these 
Banks will be glad to fur- 
nish you, if possible, in- 
formation you may desire 
before you come. Make 
any one of their offices your 
financial headquarters while 
here. How may we serve 
you? 








Tue First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PAciFiC-SOUTHWEST 22583: BA! !K 
First Securities COMPANY 


Central Offices: Los Angeles 
Branches Throughout 
the Pacific- 
Southwest 



















































Also Makes 
Automobile Hardware 





Probably few motorists 
know that 98% of all the 
country’s automobiles, ex- 
cluding Fords, are equipped 
with some hardware made 
by Stewart-Warner’s sub- 
sidiary, the Bassick Com- 
pany. 

These Stewart-Warner 
products include hood 
catches, brackets, hood 
handles, door locks and 
handles, shade rollers, dome 
lights, robe rail fixtures, 
foot rests, window regula- 
tors, handles, etc. 


Every Stewart-W arner Prod- 
uct is of uniform high 
quality. 


Blewaib-Wamnev 
SPEEDOMETER 
Corporation 


Leading Factor in - 
| Six Important Branches of Industry 
World Leader in Four Lines 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
CHICAGO 
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usiness July 15, 1927. 


Time) on August 2, 1927. 





AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors at a pasting held June 7, 1927, declared 
the regular quarterly cash dividend o 

(11%4%) on the Preferred Stock, payable August 1, 1927, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business July 15, 1927. The trans- 
fer books of the Preferred Stock will be closed at 3 o'clock P.M. 
(Daylight Saving Time) on July 15, 1927, and remain closed until 
10 o'clock A.M. (Daylight Saving Time) on August 2, 1927. 


The Board of Directors at a meeting held July 5, 1927, declared 

a CASH DIVIDEND of 2 per cent. (2%) on the Common Stock, 
ayable August 1, 1927, to stockholders of record at the close of 

5 The transfer books of the Common Stock 
will be closed at 3 o'clock P.M. (Daylight Saving Time) on July 15, 
1927, and remain closed until 10 o'clock A.M. (Daylight Saving 


one and one-half per cent 





JaMeEs LawreENCE, Secretary. 
































Associated Gas and Electric 


61 Broadway, New York 


Dividends 
The Board of Directors has declared 
the following quarterly dividends pay- 


able September 1 to holders of record 
July 30, 1927: 


Dividend No. 10 


$6 Dividend Series Preferred Stock— 
$1.50 per share in cash or 4/100ths 
of a share of Class A Stock for each 
share of Preferred Stock held. 


Dividend No. 7 


$6.50 Dividend Series Preferred Stock 

per share in cash or 

of a share of Class A 

Stock for each share of Preferred 
Stock held. 


This is equivalent to permitting 
holders of said Preferred Stocks to 
apply their cash dividend to the pur- 
chase of Class A Stock at the price 
of approximately $37.50 per share as 
compared with the present market 
price of $40.50 per share. The stock 
dividend is equivalent to over $6.48 
per share per annum for the $6 Divi- 
dend Series and over $7.00 per share 
per annum for the $6.50 Dividend 
Series Preferred Stock. 


M. C. O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 























Established 1884 
ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


High Grade Bonds Bought on 
Partial Payment Plan 


Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter will be mailed on request 
without obligation. 
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ESSENTIAL SERVICE 


| 


IN 19 STATES 


“MIDDLE WEST 
‘UTILITIES COMPANY 


Notice of Dividend 
on Common Stock 


The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly 
dividend of One Dollar saad 
Fifty Cents ($1.50) upon each 
share of the outstanding Com- 
mon Capital Stock, payable 
August 15, 1927, to all Com- 
mon stockholders of record on 
the Company’s books, at the 
close of business at 1:00 
o'clock P. M., July 30, 1927. 
EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, ~ 
Secretary. 


&.. 















































CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Detroi 


it, Michigan 
The board of directors has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of eighty cents (80c) per share 
per annum on = Ngoc S — Bog 
nal or par value), yable y 
stockholders of record on the on F of the Cor- 


poration at the close of business oy, 15, 1927. 


The stock transfer books will not losed. 
With this dividend the company will have 
paid the stockholders in 1927 the sum of 1,056,- 


507 dollars. 2 
W. R. ANGELL, Vice-President. 
June 28, 1927. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON STOCK of this Company, for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1927, ill be paid 
uly 30, 1927, to Stockholders of record as of 


une 30, 1927 
H. F. BARTZ, Treasurer. 
New York, June 2, 1927, 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 

New York, June 29, 1927. 
The Board of Directors have declared a 
quarterly dividend of Sixty Cents (60c) a share 
on the Connon Stock of this Company, payable 
August 15, 1927, to Common ary a wa of 
record at the close of business August Ist, 1927. 
Checks will be mailed. Transfer s will not 


close. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 





Making It Clear 
That he might patronize the institution 
of his employment, Sam, the colored jani- 


tor of a bank in a northern city, had— 


drawn a check for $350 on the colored 
bank in his home town in Georgia. It 
had just been returned with a slip attached, 
“Not cashed for the lack of funds.” 

The cashier, after being assured by Sam 
that the money had actually been deposited 
there, wrote a very caustic letter to the 
cashier of the colored bank. 

In due time this answer came back, 
“Wen we sends back a check saying thar 
ain’t no funds, we all don’t mean that the 
customer ain’t got no funds; we means 
we ain’t got no funds.”—$5 prize to A. 
Devaul, San Francisco, Cal. 

* * * ; 
Important Point 

A mysterious building had been erected 
on the outskirts of a small town. It was 
shrouded in mystery. All that was known 
about it was that it was a chemical labora- 
tory. An old farmer, driving past the 
place after work had been started, and 
seeing a man in the doorway, called to 
him: 

“What be ye doin’ in this here place?” 

“We are searching for a universal sol- 
vent—something that will dissolve :‘l 
things,” said the chemist. 

“What good will thet be?” 

“Imagine, sir—it will dissolve all 
things. If we want a solution of iron, 
glass, gold, anything, all that we have to 
do is to drop it in this solution.” 

“Fine,” said the farmer. “Fine! What 
be ye goin’ to keep it in?”—Prize of 
“Forbes Epigrams,” to N. R. Hovis, 
Springfield, Mass. 

* * * 
Strictly Gilt-Edge 

Mrs. McDougall’s maid, Mary was ex- 
tremely thrifty. From her earnings, sup- 
plemented by interest, she had accumu- 
lated a tidy bank account. 

One day, Mrs. McDougall returned from 
a shopping trip to find that a salesman 
had sold Mary a block of bonds sponsored 
by an ice company. 

“Why, Mary,” expostulated the lady. 
“Don’t you know that iceless refrigerators 
are replacing ice? You ought to buy 
nothing but gilt-edge bonds.” 

“But, Mrs. McDougall, these bonds are 
gilt-edge,” insisted the maid, displaying the 
certificates. “See the gilt all around the 
edges, and there’s a gold seal besides.”— 
Prize of “Forbes Epigrams,” to C. A. 
Rowland, Flushing, L. I, N. Y. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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